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New instrumental courses for beginning pupils 


THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


ORCHESTRA COURSE 


An attractive, practical, and 
easy group method of instruc- 
tion prepared for the orchestra 
alone. 24 Pupils’ Books, one for 
each instrument, prepare pupils 
for ensemble playing, first in 
unison and then in harmony, 
and finally in the complete or- 
chestra. $0.85 for each Pupil’s 
Book (Piano $1.00.) 


A Conductor’s Score provides 
complete instrumentation. 


BAND COURSE 


Like the orchestra course, this 
course is specially designed for 
the band. It provides a fine 
balance between the playing of 
attractive melodies and adequate 
technical material. 34 Pupils’ 
Books, one for each instrument, 
prepare pupils for unison playing, 
ensemble playing, and full band. 
$0.85 for each Pupil’s Book. 


A Conductor’s Score provides 
complete instrumentation. 


Send for Circular No. 730 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 























“With the help of your chart—we have a 
most successful oral hygiene campaign— 
and Gum Massage plays an important part!’ 


—writes a West Virginia teacher 


No phase of present-day classroom work is better planned or executed than the 
dental health lessons children receive. Even in the primary grades, youngsters 
are being taught that care of the gums as well as care of the teeth is needed to 
help guard the future brightness and sparkle of their smiles, 


This wise young man is start- 
ing now to help safeguard his 
future oral health—by practic- 
ing at home the gum massage 
lesson he learned in school. 


ee ke ree cf 
Because today’s tender, creamy 
foods require no vigorous 
chewing, gums are deprived 
of the stimulating exercise na- 
ture intended them to have. 








Through the splendid efforts of health- 
minded teachers, thousands of 
youngsters are learning to help 
safeguard their smiles 


ODERN TEACHERS the country over show keen 

interest in classroom health programs. Many 

of them, with the hearty approval of dentists, con- 

duct oral health drills—explain to pupils how care 

of the teeth and gums will help to protect the 
brightness of their smiles. 

Today’s soft foods cheat gums of vigorous exer- 
cise. Gums tend to become weak, sensitive—often 
they leave that warning tinge of “pink” on your 
tooth brush. 

Modern gums need extra care, need the stimula- 
tion of massage. The technique of gum massage, 
teachers find, is easily and simply taught. The index 
finger is placed om the outside of the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush and rotated from the base of 
the gums toward the teeth. Gums respond to this 
exercise with new, healthier soundness. 


As an aid in gum massage, Ipana is particularly 
helpful. For Ipana is especially designed not only 
to keep teeth sparklingly bright, but with massage 
to help keep gums firmer and healthier. 

Send for our Classroom Helps...An attractivecolored 
wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point 
hygiene check-up records and complete outline for 
a school-wide “Good Teeth” Contest are available. 
Write us, giving name of your school, principal 
or superintendent, grade and number of pupils. 
Bristol-Myers Co., Educational Dept., 636 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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ONEY makes a lot of differ 
ence, when you reach your fif- 
ties. If you have money, you can 
ease up or even quit working—you 
can travel, buy yourself a peaceful 
spot in the country, do all the things 
you never had time for before. 
And acquiring the money need 
not be a serious problem. You just 
set aside a little odd change each 
day in a Fidelity Income Plan— 





and, almost before you realize it, 
you are financially secure. 

Over 27 years of safety and suc- 
cess and over 38 millions of dollars 
stand behind the Fidelity Income 
Plan. Find out today how easy it is 
to start and complete one of your 
own. A Fidelity representative will 
gladly give you all the facts—with- 
out obligation. Just telephone or 
write us now. 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION 


LEWIS R. HIRT 
MANAGER, LOUISVILLE OFFICE 


1247 STARKS BUILDING 


PHONE WA 4335 


Vike YOu? ful? C SCCUTE Lierough 
FIDELITY INCOME PLAN 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. 


Are We Doing a Good Job? 


met CAN SCARCELY be said of 
many who are teaching today that they are 
responsible for current civic and social 
conduct. It is generally conceded that 
teachers are expected to do something else 
besides teach the famous three R’s. They 
are expected to do something about char- 
acter. Oftentimes they have to “start 
from scratch” on this for the child has 
had little of the advantage of example, 
less of the privilege of precept, and zero 
in heredity. Whether or not it is possible 
for a teacher to take a raw biological 
product like that and inculcate a sufficient 
amount of character reserve to enable the 
individual to withstand the impact of life 
in this driving age, is a wide-open-ques- 
tion. 

When we look about us today and see 
the product of the schools of the ’80’s, 
'90’s and the “naughty-naughts” we are 
sometimes amazed. Some of them are the 
captains of our industrial miracles. Some 
have carried science to such dizzy heights 
of achievement that we are staggered at 
its amazing accomplishments. Some of 
them have delved into the realms of 
mystery and unraveled the riddles of the 
ages. Some have swept the skies with 
their telescopes and learned the habits of 
the spheres of the universe as they swing 
in their silent courses through the un- 
charted realms of space. In every field of 
human endeavor there have been tall men 
whose heads were in the midst of stats, 


great men whose mighty reach could en- 
compass the towering heights and deepen- 
ing depths of the problems of the world. 
How much of what they were and what 
they are was due to what the teachers did 
to them and for them? 


And then we turn the picture over and 
on the other side we see other men, class- 
mates of the great and the illustrious. 
They lived in the same age, had the same 
environment, were exposed to the same 
Opportunities. They are not great. They 
are small. Perhaps they have acquired 
possessions, but still they are small. Per- 
haps they have attained to positions of 
influence, but still they are small. They 
are those whose deeds we do not speak 
about in the presence of our children. We 
dread the shock that must come to a young 
life when an idol is shattered. 


What happened to these men—these 
little men in big jobs—that makes us fear 
to tell our children all about them? Did 
the school teachers leave something un- 
done? Yes, we know about the home 
influence and heredity and environment © 
and all that, but still that question keeps 
popping up like a cork on restless waters 
—did the teachers leave something un- 
done? 


Once we went, as high school students 
often do, to look upon the session of a 
great law-making body—at least in our 
unsophistication we thought it must be 
great because its responsibilities were so 
great. Some of the members must have 
been great because they remained quiet 
in the midst of frequent bedlam. 


One pathetic drooling creature arose to 
speak on the merits of a prohibition meas- 
ure. He stood unsteadily on his feet as in 
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half-drunken delirium he made pronounce- 
ments on a matter of law. 

Two others stood behind a column in 
the building while they discussed a ‘“‘deal” 
whereby a certain bill might be defeated. 
All about were those who cursed and 
belittled others who differed from them in 
opinion. 

We learned that very few read the bills 
upon which they voted. They “heard” 
about them. On some important measures 
that affected the whole state they voted a 
strictly partisan vote. 


It all seemed so strange to one who had 
expected everything to be done on a basis 
of merit. It was a terrible shock to an 
intelligent but inexperienced youth to 
learn that these “big” men, so many of 
them, were doing things the like of which 
would not have been tolerated out on the 
field where we played town-ball. 

What happened to these men, and did 
it happen before, or after, they left 
school ? 


Sometimes it seems that the home has 
turned over the job of raising children to 
the school. If they have, what kind of a 
job are we doing? Are these that we are 
passing through the schools today going 
to sell their votes when they are sent to 
the legislature? Are they going to sell 
positions to teachers when they become 
school trustees? Are they going to buy 
positions for themselves? Are they going 
to be extortionists in the profession of 
medicine, hypocrites in the ministry, and 
scoundrels in the practice of law? We 
hope not. But hoping will not make it so. 

Recently a man of considerable business 
experience requested the writer. to assist 
him in getting a position as a book sales- 
man. When asked if he knew anything 
of books or modern education methods, he 
replied: Why no! You don’t have to know 
anything about books. All you have to 


do is to get next to that commission! His 
appalling ignorance on the one hand is 
matched by the appalling conception he 
had of the business. Where and how did 
he get such an idea? Surely he did not 
get it in school, or did he? 

It is reasonable to conclude that most of 
the ideas that are detrimental to society 
are acquired after school years, but the 
problem comes up as ever—did the school 
do what it should have done to make a 
character that would not falter under the 
bludgeonings of temptation? Did it do 
whatever is necessary to make a man for 
whom plain integrity is more than money, 
honesty more than position, decency more 
than prominence, a good name more “than 
riches and fine gold”? 


Our Cover 


i in the dim 
ages of the past when the earth was 
young the waters came down from the 
mountain sides in the valley of the Cum- 
berland and plunged over the precipice 
formed by a fault in some geological era. 
Century after century the plunging waters 
dug for themselves a deeper abyss as they 
surged on to a more quiet home in some 
distant sea. 

This beautiful waterfall whose roar for 
ages was heard only by the wild-life that 
roamed an unbroken wilderness has be- 
come a mecca for those who seek for the 
beautiful amidst the majestic grandeur of 
eternal hills. 

It is one of the few spots upon the 
globe where the physical phenomenon of 
topography joins in a partnership with a 
celestial body to enhance terrestrial splen- 
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dor. On clear nights when the full moon 
rises over old Cumberland and spreads her 
silver sheen of magic light across the 
silent mountains, the mantle of mists that 
rise in gossamer daintiness from the foam- 
ing abyss, spreads like a bridal veil across 
the narrow valley and catches the moon- 
beams in liquid color as they are woven 
into the tapestry of the night—the “‘moon- 
bow,” one of the phenomena of the world, 


a counterpart of the ageless beauty of age- 
old hills. 


Medical Service 


‘Dr PAGE 49 in this issue 
there is a questionnaire concerning medical 
service. This is a matter of such vital im- 
portance to every individual that we are 
urging every reader to fill out that ques- 
tionnaire, remove it from the JOURNAL, 
and send it in as directed. —Editor. 


P. T. A. Steps Up 


en Kentucky Parent-Teacher, 
the official organ of the Kentucky Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, appeared 
in September in a new and attractive 
form. 


Congratulations are due to the editor 
and the officiary of the P. T. A. A for- 
ward-looking program is promised and 
should receive the support of Kentucky 
teachers and parents. Every school 
patron in the State should have sufficient 
interest in the schools to pay twenty-five 


IF and AND 


2 F YOU CAN think 
Of some kind word 
To say to those 
With whom you work, 
That word alone 
Will do more good 
Than all the rules 
That men lay down 
To guide the ways 
Of those that toil, 
And, while it helps 
To show a wrong 
And criticise 
An error made, 

It helps much more 
To note the right 
As well as wrong 
And give the praise 
For doing good 
Before the blame 
For what is bad. 
No man on earth 

Is always right 

And surely none 

Is always wrong, 
But, right or wrong, 
A thoughtful word, 
A kindly deed, 
Will lighten loads 
And straighten ways 
And gladden hearts 
And breathe a song 
Into the soul 

Of those who strive 
To reach some goal. 


cents for the P. T. A. Bulletin and for 
information contained in its pages. Every- 
one who has sufficient interest, will. 
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Report to the President 
On the Economic Conditions of the South -- EDUCATION 


A REAT NUMBERS of Americans 
are continually moving from one region 
to another. This makes poor schooling in 
any region a matter of national concern. 
Illiteracy, poor training, lack of education, 
go along with those migrating people who 
have not had schools. The fact that the 
South is the source of a considerable part 
of the rest of the nation’s population 
makes the South’s difficulties in providing 
school facilities a national problem. 


In the United States as a whole it is 
more possible than ever before to supply 
training for children and young people. 
The child population has only doubled 
since 1880, while the adult population has 
increased more than threefold. Too, the 
productive capacity per worker today is 
far in excess of what it was 50 years ago. 
In the South, however, owing to the 
higher birth rate and to the migration of 
adult workers, the proportion of produc- 
tive workers to school children is much 
lower than elsewhere in the country. A 
study of this condition in 1930 showed 
that there were 10 adults to 6 children as 
compared to 10 adults for 4 children in 
the North and West. 


In the rural regions of the South, par- 
ticularly, there is a marked disparity 
between the number of children to be edu- 
cated and the means for educating them. 
For example, in 1930 the rural inhabitants 
of the Southeast had to care for 4,250,000 
children of school age of the country’s 
total, although they received an income of 
only about 2 per cent of the nation’s total. 


10 


Being Section 6 of the Report of the 
National Emergency Council to the 
President of the United States 


In the non-farm population of the North- 
east, on the other hand, there were 8,500,- 
000 children in a group that received 42 
per cent of the total national income—21 
times as much income available to educate 
only twice as many children. 

This disparity in the educational load, 
which bears so heavily on the South, con- 
tinues. In 1936 the rate of natural in- 
crease in the population was greatest in 
the southeastern and southwestern sections 
of the United States, precisely where the 
lack of educational opportunity is already 
most pronounced. 


The southern regions are affected by 
population shifts more than other sections 
because the greatest proportion of movers 
originate there. In the 1920's the states 
south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and 
east of the Mississippi lost about 1,700,- 
000 persons through migration, about half 
of whom were between 15 and 35 years 
of age. These persons moved at the 
beginning of their productive life to 
regions which got this manpower almost 
free of cost, whereas the South, which 
had borne the expense of their care and 
education up to the time when they could 
start producing, suffered an almost com- 
plete loss of its investment. The new- 
comers to the South did not, by any means, 
balance this loss. The cost of rearing and 
schooling the young people of the south- 
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ern rural districts who moved to cities has 
been estimated to be approximately $250,- 
000,000 annually. 

The South must educate one-third of 
the nation’s children with one-sixth of the 
nation’s school revenues. According to 
the most conservative estimates, the per 
capita ability of the richest state in the 
country to support education is six times 
as great as that of the poorest state. 

Although southern teachers compare 
favorably with teachers elsewhere, the 
average annual salary of teachers in 
Arkansas for 1933-1934 was $465, com- 
pared to $2,361 for New York State for 
the same year, and in no one of the south- 
ern states was the average salary of teach- 
ers equal to the average of the nation. In 
few places in the nation, on the other 
hand, is the number of pupils per teacher 
higher than as in the South. Overcrowd- 
ing of schools, particularly in rural areas, 
has lowered the standards of education, 
and the short school terms of southern 
rural schools further reduce their effective- 
ness. 

In the South only 16 per cent of the 
children enrolled in school are in high 
school as compared with 24 per cent in 
states outside the South. 

Higher education in the South has 
lagged far behind the rest of the nation. 
The total endowments of the colleges and 
universities of the South are less than the 
combined endowments of Yale and Har- 
vard. As for medical schools, the South 
does not have the facilities to educate suffi- 
cient doctors for its own needs. 

Since adequate schools and other means 
of public education are indispensable to 
the successful functioning of a democratic 
nation, the country as a whole is concerned 
with the South’s difficulty in meeting its 
problem of education. 

Illiteracy was higher in 1930 in the 
Southern States than in any other region, 


totaling 8.8 per cent. The North Central 
States had a percentage of 1.9. New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States com- 
bined had a percentage of 3.5. In the 
South the percentages ranged from 2.8 
in Oklahoma to 14.9 in South Carolina. 
Every state in the South except Okla- 
homa had a percentage higher than 6.5 
per cent. 

But the poor educational status of the 
South is not a result of lack of effort to 
support schools. The South collects in 
total taxes about half as much per person 
as the nation as a whole. All southern 
states fall below the national average in 
tax resources per child, although they 
devote a larger share of their tax income 
to schools. For the southern states to 
spend the national average per pupil 
would require an additional quarter of a 
billion dollars of revenue. 

Between 1933 and 1935 more than $21,- 
000,000 of Federal funds were necessary 
to keep rural schools open, and more than 
80 per cent of this amount was needed in 
the South, where local and state govern- 
ments were unable to carry the burden. 

In 1936 the southern states spent an 
average of $25.11 per child in schools, ot 
about half the average for the country as 
a whole, or a quarter of what was spent 
per child in New York State. In 1935- 
1936 the average school child enrolled in 
Mississippi had $27.47 spent on his edu- 
cation. At the same time the average 
school child enrolled in New York State 
had $141.43 spent on his education, or 
more than five times as much as was spent 
on a child in Mississippi. There were 
actually 1,500 school centers in Mississippi 
without school buildings, requiring chil- 
dren to attend school in lodge halls, 
abandoned tenant houses, country church- 
es, and, in some instances, even in cotton 
pens. 
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The Viewpoint of a School Teacher 
From Capitol Hill’ 


a. TWENTY YEARS my 


viewpoint of education was limited to 
that of a classroom teacher and a princi- 
pal of a small town school. Naturally | 
saw only problems of discipline, of in- 
struction, and the inevitable problems of 
school finance. When I became interested 
in the work of the I. S. T. A. (now 
streamlined into the I. E. A.) I began to 
see education from a state-wide viewpoint. 
The next enlargement of my educational 
vision happened when I was appointed a 
member of the Illinois State Normal 
School Board, a board that has charge of 
the five state teachers colleges. Then 
followed six years in the Illinois State 
Senate, an experience that completed the 
clearing up of my educational astigmatism 
and removed all scales from my eyes. 

It was in the State Senate that I heard 
(quote) “The teachers! Why the teach- 
ers constitute the most selfish group of 
people we have in the State. They are 
always down here in Springfield asking 
for favors for themselves.” Quoting 
again: “Teachers don’t count politically; 
they are political ciphers. There isn’t a 
teacher in the State that can deliver 15 
votes, and most of them don’t even know 
how they are going to vote themselves an 
hour before they cast their ballots. Why 
bother with teachers?” 


Then I was sent out to Capitol Hill, and 
it is the viewpoint of education from Capi- 
tol Hill that I’ve agreed to present to- 


* Address before ‘Tenth Life Membership Dinner, 
Hotel Astor, New York City. 


By HONORABLE NOAH MASON 
Member of Congress from Illinois 


night. My remarks so far have been only 
preliminary ones, to form a background 
for what I now want to say. 


Capitol Hill is a vantage point from 
which one can gain a bird’s-eye view of the 
various problems that confront our Na- 
tional Government. It is one hill from 
which a person can get a pretty fair view 
of the whole nation, and the issues that 
affect the nation’s welfare. Having been a 
schoolteacher for over thirty years, 
naturally I brought to Capitol Hill a 
schoolteacher’s viewpoint, and naturally 
I see everything through a schoolteacher’s 
eyes. 

When Congress appropriates 70 million 
dollars to build one battleship that will 
take four years to build, and that will be- 
come obsolete a few years after it is 
launched, the schoolteacher part of me 
can’t help wondering how many modern 
school buildings that money would build; 
how much badly needed school equipment 
that money would provide; how many 
schools that money would operate, and 
for how many years. 


When Congress appropriates one bil- 
lion dollars each year as a defense fund 
against imaginary enemies from without, 
possible but not probable enemies, the 
schoolteacher part of me can’t help won- 
dering how much better it would be if 
Congress would take one-tenth of that 
amount (the amount called for in the 
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Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill last year) 
and set it aside as a defense fund against 
real enemies within; such as ignorance, 
disease, crime, poverty, and the many isms 
that trouble us today. 


When the Congress authorizes 11/ bil- 
lions of dollars as a further defense fund 
against imaginary enemies from without, 
to provide a 20 per cent expansion in our 
Navy Construction Program, largely for 
equipment needed to sit in on ‘the in- 
ternational Poker Game that is now being 
played, and perhaps to be utilized later 
to patrol our International Highways as 
a check upon certain Gangster Nations— 
well, being the schoolteacher that I am, 
I can’t help envisioning what such a sum 
might accomplish if dedicated to other 
uses, 


And so, friends, I could, like Tenny- 
son’s brook, babble on, and on, and on, 
about the billions that have been spent and 
are now being sent for relief, 20 to 25 
per cent of which, a conservative estimate, 
is used to grease the wheels of state politi- 
cal machines, whose sole duty it is to de- 
liver votes on election day. But, what’s 
the use! Why follow that train of thought 
further ? 


A little over a year and a half ago 
President Roosevelt appointed an Ad- 
visory Committee on Education to make 
a survey of the educational problems that 
confront this nation; to study the needs 
of education; to determine just what part 
the Federal Government should take in 
providing support for education in the 
various states; and to recommend to the 
Congress, for consideration and action, a 
permanent program of Federal aid for 
education. This Advisory Committee on 
Education was composed of outstanding 
leaders in the various fields of knowledge 
including the education field. The very 
character and standing of the members of 


the committee guaranteed that the task 
assigned to them would be well done. 
That committee has completed its work, 
and has made its report to the Congress. 
I say without hestitation that the report 
is one of the most comprehensive reports 
ever made in the field of education in the 
United States. It is a beacon light that 
marks the way we have come; that illumi- 
nates the serious situation that confronts 
American education today; and that points 
the way that education must travel from 
now on if substantial progress be made. 

A bill that seeks to translate into law 
the recommendations of the committee, 
known as the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
Bill, has been introduced in Congress. 
The bill is not a perfect bill. It will be 
amended in many ways. It does not satis- 
fy everyone. It has too much centralized 
control in it to suit one school of thought. 
It doesn’t set up enough control over the 
states (in one particular) according to 
another school of thought. The queer 
thing about the bill, however, is that it 
has the solid backing of several national 
organizations, farm groups, labor groups, 
etc., but the one group that should be 
backing the bill, the teachers of the nation, 
are divided in their support. I understand 
this divided backing is in a large measure 
the result of a heated debate that took 
place at the winter meeting of the 
N. E. A.; a debate that engendered plenty 
of heat but no particular light; a debate 
that is commonly understood to be the 
outgrowth of petty jealousy existing be- 
tween spokesmen of two of our leading 
educational institutions. 

I have studied the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education. 
I have gone over very carefully the pro- 
visions of the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
Bill. Neither in the report nor in the bill 


(See next page) 
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discuss problems that concern the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. Her field work 
for the next year will be confined to the 
twelve southeastern states in each of 
which she will spend approximately two 
weeks with organized groups and leaders 
of the profession. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
can I find what the opponents of the pro- 
gram claim is to be found there, namely: 

(a) Dangerous precedents that would 
be established, tending to central- 
ize control over education. 

(b) A violation of Constitutional pro- 
visions concerning the relationship 
between government and religion. 


However, I do find that the report and 
the bill recognize present-day actualities 
that exist in the various states, and ac- 
cept those actualities. Personally I see 
nothing dangerous in facing facts as they 
exist. It seems to me to be the sensible 
thing to do. It would be rather unfortu- 
nate if differences of opinion over the pro- 
visions of the bill among long standing 
advocates of Federal aid for education 
should result in the continued denial of 
an educational opportunity to millions of 
American school children. The sensible 
thing to do, in my opinion, is for all of 
us to give united support to the program 
of providing Federal aid for education. 
At the same time we should try to present 
convincing arguments for amendments to 
the proposed bill before the proper Com- 
mittees in Congress. I am sure the mem- 
bers of Congress interested in a program 
to provide Federal aid for education 
would welcome constructive criticism of 
the provisions of the bill from educational 
spokesmen. 


In conclusion: All legislation is the te- 
sult of compromise. If and when a bill 
for Federal aid for schools is passed by 
Congress, it is bound to be a compromise 
bill. Certain strings in the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill will probably be 
drawn tighter as a result of debate and 
compromise. Undoubtedly certain other 
strings will be loosened for the same rea- 
son. Legislation by its very nature is a 
give-and-take proposition. There is a 
real battle in the offing before Uncle 
Sam can be persuaded to assume his fair 
share of the educational load. Therefore, 
the teachers of America should present a 
united front if they want to convince 
Doubting Thomases on the Hill that such 
legislation should be passed. What are 
you going to do about it? 
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Enriched Teaching in the Later 
Elementary Grades 


CO, US AS TEACHERS of 


children in the middle grades there comes 
a real challenge from the faces of the 
youngsters who meet us in our classrooms 
from day to day—eager, interested, curi- 
ous, wanting to know the why of every- 
thing they see or hear, happy, adventuring 
into all sorts of new things. It is our 
privilege to open doors ahead of them as 
they go forward into a future that is un- 
tried and unknown. 


What can we do to equip them to meet 
the problems of life, to live fully and 
richly, to make their contribution to the 
welfare of the social group? We hear 
much today about building a “new” cur- 
riculum, of enriching our curriculum. 
Where shall we begin? With the child. 
It is not a new curriculum that we need, 
but a curriculum developed in terms of 
the children we teach as we help them se- 
cure the means of continuing their edu- 
cation through life. 

Our educational program in all its as- 
pects should be organized on the basis of 
those persistent problems of living that 
every human being must face—how to 
keep well; how to make a living; how to 
get along with people; how to enjoy art 
and beauty; how to adjust to environment; 
how to build character; how to communi- 
cate effectively; how to get from the cul- 
tural heritage those things of most worth; 
what type of government is best suited to 
present-day life, and so on. Such prob- 
lems are constant through life. The ex- 


*Address delivered at the K. E. A. Convention, 
April, 1938. 


By MILDRED ENGLISH 


Superintendent Peabody Training 
School, 
Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville 


“Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup.” 


periences and materials may and do differ 
on different levels of maturity and in 
different localities. These problems do 
not stay in a single field; they do not ap- 
pear singly, or in any given order. They 
cross-section subject fields and draw from 
many sources, as they are interwoven with 
living. 

We should re-state these problems from 
time to time as we study our developing 
program, but always they may be our 
guide in checking for breadth and depth 
of experience, and to insure that there are 
no gaps in the program of the individual 
child and of the group. 


And it is in terms of helping children 
grow in the ability to meet these problems 
that we must enrich our curriculum. Con- 
sider the problem of maintaining health. 
What types of experiences are you giving 
children to make them fit to live, physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally? It is 
not what we know about health that is 
important, but what we do about it. 
Therefore it is important that children in 
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these grades have experiences that will 
contribute to their own well-being and to 
the good of the community as well. 
Recreation is important for the youngsters 
of this age; wholesome play and recrea- 
tion in the open air. And happy is the 
teacher who plays with her group. But 
all play cannot be in the out-of-doors, for 
there are rainy days, too. In one small city, 
the teachers and children together have 
converted a room in the basement into a 
“game room.” They cleaned it, white- 
washed the walls, made tables and bench- 
es, or stools, which they painted in bright 
colors. Games and puzzles were bought 
and children brought some of their own 
from home, to share with the group. 
This room was always a happy place for 
quiet games during winter recess periods, 
and certainly contributed to the mental 
health of the school group. 


Children in the middle grades can join 
in community campaigns to clean up, to 
eliminate breeding places of mosquitoes, 

,and soon. And it is well for them to feel 
that they have a share in such work. 
There are other things that they may do 
on their own, however, that will contrib- 
ute to the good health and well-being of 
the community. One seventh grade I 
know decided in the spring to visit the 
picnic and camp grounds of the communi- 
ty and see that the springs were cleaned 
out and the water purified, with the help 
of the county health officer, who gladly co- 
operated. They also learned to identify 
poison ivy and tried to destroy it on these 
grounds, putting up signs to warn people 
of the presence of this annoyer of the out- 
door enthusiast. 


Helping serve the school lunch, garden- 
ing, canning and preserving fruits, and 
marketing their products, all offer possi- 
bilities for boys and girls to have experi- 


ences that make for happy, wholesome 
living. 

Another problem which concerns all 
human beings is that of adjusting to and 
interacting with the environment of the 
world in which we live. And boys and 
girls in the middle grades are eager to ex- 
plore and extend their world. So, today, 
we find the doors and windows of our 
schools wide open that children may go 
out to learn at first hand, and that the 
world and what it has to offer may enter 
into the work of the classroom. 


You will find children of these grades 
going to the post office, to interview the 
postmaster about how the mail is handled; 
to the railroad office, to see a stream-lined 
train; to the ice plant; to the cotton gin; 
to see an outdoor pool, to learn how to 
balance the schoolroom aquarium; to the 
florist, to see the Easter display; and to 
many other places where they can learn at 
first hand how living and business go on. 
Often questions arising in the study of the 
textbook or in a class discussion, send 
them out to check on information given 
there. Coming back after such a trip there 
is sharing of information gained through 
observation or conference, and, again they 
will turn to books or to people to verify 
the things observed or found out. 


In season we go to see spring as it 
creeps on unseen feet over hill and valley, 
to see what the spring rain has done to 
the little stream nearby, or to freshly 
ploughed fields, to observe and enjoy our 
bird visitors on their way North, and to 
enjoy sights and sounds and smells of 
spring. And not always do we come back 
and write or talk about such experiences, 
for that takes away part of the pleasure. 
We turn again from such trips, rested and 
refreshed, to the books we left behind. 
Often a poem read, a story told, some 
music, will be enjoyed by the group at 
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such times and will add beauty and mean- 
ing to the experience. 


Thus you will find these youngsters in- 
vestigating, inquiring, finding out, experi- 
menting, sharing, suggesting, helping, 
serving, and through such experiences 
they come to see new meaning in the com- 
monplace, to have a respect for work and 
workers of the world, and to develop an 
awareness of interesting things in every- 
day living. 

Another problem of great concern to 
all, today, is that of earning an adequate 
living. While these boys and girls of 
ours are not as much concerned with that 
as their elders, the fact that the home does 
or does not provide adequate facilities for 
living greatly affects the welfare of our 
pupils and makes more problems for the 
teacher. 

In these grades, the work and workers 
of the world, processes by which raw ma- 
terials are made ready for man’s use, the 
natural resources of our land and how 
man has learned to use them, all present 
many interesting problems. In these 
gtades we strive to cultivate the spirit of 
investigation, and help children find out 
why. They should be helped to know 
how to use different sources to find the 
answers to their questions—books, peo- 
ple, places, museums, library. They 
should be helped to keep in touch with 
world affairs (history is making, now!). 
Many interesting books are available, well 
illustrated, which will help with this phase 
of our study, as well as magazines—Byild- 
ing America is a good one—pictures, 
slides, maps, the radio, the newspapers. 
Trips to industrial concerns, to places of 
business, to consult people who know, 
will supplement what may be obtained 
from books and visual aids. 


Transportation is also a persistent prob- 
lem of living. It is closely tied up with 


the work of the world. No phase of life 
today is more appealing to the middle- 
grade boy or girl. Transportation agencies 
give us much material, and many books 
are being published that prove fascinating 
in the study of this problem. One of 
these which came from the press recently 
is “Ait Workers,” illustrated with pictures 
and telling graphs, which gives the work 
and the possibilities for vocations in this 
field. Another new book is called 
“Trains.” Still another is, “I Wanted 
Wings,” which gives something of the 
hard work that must go into learning to 
fly, as well as the interesting possibilities 
in this field. And every filling station 
offers a map that unfolds before our eyes 
fascinating possibilities for exploring the 
face of the earth. 


“I never see a map but I’m away, 

On all the errands. that I long to do, 

Up all the rivers that are painted blue, 
And all the ranges that are painted gray.” 


There are many attractive picture maps 
available today if we but take the time to 
collect them, and I am sure more geog- 
raphy is learned through poring over 
maps than we as teachers formerly taught 
from the geography books in many 
months. 


Out of such interests may come hobbies 
for the individual that will furnish life 
interests, and even vocational leads— 
building airplanes, collecting maps and 
stamps, and so on. Such hobbies may 
stimulate others to follow some special in- 
terest and a Hobby Club might well re- 
sult. In a New Jersey school last winter 
the boys in a fifth grade asked to sponsor 
a Hobby Show for the school. They 
planned the space in a classroom which 
was used for conferences only, planned 
ways to exhibit the hobbies, visited the 
different grades to interest the children in 
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bringing their hobbies on the day set for 
the show, and succeeded in assembling a 
very interesting display of work from the 
middle grades. This was in the late 
spring and was the means of starting some 
children on new hobbies that carried over 
into the summer vacation. 


In our own school one hour a week is 
set aside for clubs for the children in 
grades 4 to 7. These clubs depend upon 
what the staff are able to give, science, 
music, industrial arts, home-making, dra- 
matics and puppets, and art, with two 
groups of scouts, constitute the clubs at 
this time. Each child in these grades may 
choose the club to which he wishes to 
belong, and the interest of the groups in 
their undertakings runs high, for it is 
work that they themselves choose because 
they really want to belong to that group. 
This often enables a child to “find him- 
self,” or to develop some special talent, 
and is a means of extending his interests 
for further study and work. 


One of our most persistent and impor- 
tant problems is that of communication, 
which to my mind means reading, speak- 
ing, writing, discussing, conversing, and 
using the library, as well as using the me- 
chanical means of communication. There 
is greater need for reading today than 
ever before, and for more types of read- 
ing. The means of communication have 
been multiplied many times over and the 
child should be helped to gain efficiency 
in the tools and techniques needed by 
every individual in daily living. 

The mechanical means of communica- 
tion and their use offer interesting possi- 
bilities for study—the post office, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, wireless, television, 
the radio, the movies, the press, modern 
advertising. Children are learning much 
from all these and we should help them 
know how to get the best from them, as 
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we help them choose from the wealth of 
material that is available. News broad- 
casts, musical programs, speeches, dra- 
matizations, heard over the radio, may be 
shared with the group at the contribution 
period. A list of programs for home 
listening may be compiled and posted on 
the bulletin board, each child contrib- 
uting, or different committees being re- 
sponsible for the day, or the week. 


Closely allied to this problem of com- 
munication through reading is the prob- 
lem of acquiring the cultural heritage of 
the race, as we turn to books to study the 
development of our country, to read of 
other lands and other days, to read biog- 
taphies of people who have contributed 
to our cultural heritage. 


The activities of the middle grades deal 
largely with the content subjects. We may 
find the group studying their state—its 
natural resources, its rivers and mountains, 
its soil and minerals; the historical events 
that give the story of how the state has 
grown; of the people who have helped 
make the state a good one in which to 
live; the people who are today concerned 
with the state’s progress; some of the 
problems of the state and its possibilities. 
In the same manner, current problems of 
the community, nation, and of the world, 
will come into the study, for children in 
these grades are keenly interested in 
world affairs, they read the newspapers, 
and listen to news broadcasts. Thus the 
cultural heritage is tied up with the pres- 
ent as children are helped to see that the 
problems people face today are the same 
as those of other days, and the same that 
confront peoples of the world. 

One way of sharing interesting things 
we find out, or read, is through the Con- 
tribution Period. Each child is encour- 
aged to bring to school and to share with 
the group those things in which he is 
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specially interested. It may be a story, a 
book, a flower, a stone, a new game, an 
interesting experience at the picture show, 
a party, a radio program, a trip, or a bit 
of construction. At this time it is made 
easy for the child to ask questions and re- 
ceive answers or suggestions as to where 
the answer may be found. This period 
becomes a “veritable seed-bed” for dis- 
covering individual and group interests 
and a source for the initiation of many 
activities. 

During this period much oral reading 
is done by the children and the teacher, 
current events are discussed, special days 
are observed, plans are formulated, and 
announcements made. The morning de- 
votional becomes a part of the period. In- 
dividual health needs are looked after. 
The teacher contributes, also, and the rich- 
ness of the period depends on her ability 
to gain pupil participation and her skill 
in following, developing, broadening, the 
interests of the pupils. 


Another problem of real concern to all, 
and one we sometimes do not give the 
time it deserves, is that of the interpreta- 
tion and enjoyment of beauty. We as 
teachers, and the children, need to de- 
velop the ability to see beauty, to learn to 
choose those things that are fine and true 
and worthy of the best the individual may 
become. 


We like to think of this problem as 
concerned with (1) enjoying and inter- 
preting beauty as expressed in nature, 
music, art and architecture, literature, and 
(2) creating beauty with nature, music, 
language, color, clay and other materials; 
(3) participating co-operatively in aesthet- 
ic and spiritual activities of home, school, 
and community. Thus we want to help 
children begin to build a set of values 
and a philosophy of living that will con- 


tinue to grow and will serve as a guide 
through life. 


The use of pictures and color is an im- 
portant phase of business today. Watch 
the newspapers, magazines, comic strips, 
cartoons, movies, signs, and billboards! 
We use these daily as a means of com- 
munication and children are learning 
much from them. 


In making announcements at school, 
the children may be taught to use posters 
and bulletin boards, pictures and signs, 
that are artistic and colorful, thus adding 
to the aesthetic appearance of halls and 
classrooms. Most of our schools may be 
helped if we work with the children to 
add color and beauty to our surroundings. 
Bulletin boards may display murals and 
art work of children, which will serve to 
add color to the halls and stimulate inter- 
est and school pride. There are many 
colorful prints, travel posters, and picture 
maps available for the asking; others for 
small cost. These may be framed, simply, 
with natural wood, by the boys of the 
group, and the picture and frame shel- 
lacked. The cost is small, and the at- 
tractiveness of the picture more than pays 
for the effort and money put into it. 


Flowers and flower containers should 
come in for consideration when the prob- 
lem of adding beauty to the schoolroom 
is considered. There are many good, in- 
expensive containers available, and chil- 
dren will find much pleasure in arranging 
flowers if shown how. One of the grades 
in our school the past week held a “Wild 
Flower Show,” exhibiting flowers of the 
community, and the right container for 
the flower used. The art teacher talked 
with them and made suggestions about 
this. They also compiled a list of flowers 
that may be pulled, and those that should 
not be, because they are in danger of -be- 
coming extinct. 
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Planting shrubs and flowers around the 
school and public buildings, creating a 
wild flower preserve near the school, or 
in the community, all contribute to beauty 
of surroundings and help develop the 
ability to enjoy beauty. 

Musical programs over radio, the use of 
victrola and a growing library of music 
records, school band or orchestra, glee 
club or chorus, or harmonica bands, all 
furnish means of enrichment and our re- 
sponsibility to children we teach has not 
been met until we introduce them to the 
beauty that the world of music can give. 


One phase of this problem with which 
we may do much, and which is within 
reach of all, has to do with beauty as ex- 
pressed in words—literature and poetry, 
the drama. We have been so concerned 
with giving children in these grades “‘con- 
tent,” and factual material we sometimes 
have not had the time left we should to 
help children enjoy the best of our literary 
heritage. In developing reading as a 
science, in reading for “meaningful con- 
tent” in a study of some unit of work, on 
“Wheat,” or the “Community,” for ex- 
ample, we have missed the poetie knowl- 
edge, the childlike knowledge that should 
come first. In a study of wheat, we may 
learn how it is planted, garnered, and 
made into flour; we may have the experi- 
ence of taking the flour and mixing it 
with milk, soda, and salt, to make bread; 
we may visit the bakery and see bread 
made there, but that is not enough. We 
want the children to have the knowledge 
that Dobry* had from his grandfather: 


“When we eat the good bread we are 
eating months of sunlight, weeks of rain 
and snow from the sky, richness out of 
the earth. We eat everything now, clouds 


* Shannon, Monica: Dobry. Viking Press, N. Y., 
1934, 
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even. It becomes a part of us, sun, 
clouds, rain, snow, and the rich earth. 
We should be great, each of us radiant, 
full of music and full of stories. Able 
to run the way clouds do, able to dance 
like the snow and the rain. But nobody 
takes time to think that he eats all these 
things and that sun, rain, snow are all a 
part of himself.” 


We want children to have many con- 
tacts with literature in a satisfying happy 
way. To know our writers and poets as 
real people who have used words to ex- 
press beauty, even as the gardener plants 
the flowers to get a beautiful effect or the 
artist uses color in his painting. 


At this season when there is beauty on 
every hillside, when gardens are places 
where loveliness abounds, when the for- 
ests make pictures no artist can paint with 
their many shades of green, we can 
add to the enjoyment of the children by 
sharing with them some poems and bits 
of descriptive literature that will tell us 
how others have expressed this beauty, 
and thus the poem comes to have new 
meaning for them. Take Millay’s “God's 
World,” Pippa’s Song, or one of Emily 
Dickinson’s poems on sunsets and sunrise, 
or Sara Teasdale’s star poems. All of 
these the children will enjoy, and they will 
enjoy, too, bringing to the group the 
things they find that express beauty for 
them. 

As we learn to see beauty and to enjoy 
and interpret it, we can begin to express 
it. We hear of the creative teacher, the 
creative child. But first must come varied 
and rich contacts with beauty in its many 
forms before one can express himself 
creatively. In planning your program for 
children in these middle grades, I hope 
you will see that the children have many 
experiences with beauty in all its forms, 
thus enriching their lives and your own. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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If I Were a Critic Teacher -- 


i, WAS IMPRESSED at the 
K. E. A. Convention with a statement 
made by a superintendent of schools in 
which he said, “When colleges turn out 
teachers trained in subject matter rather 
than methods, I shall be glad to take those 
teachers into my system.” 


The training school experiment has 
proved to be of great value, but it con- 
tains greater potentialities than have yet 
been used. 


All colleges of education today are em- 
phasizing new methods of teaching. Any 
individual who has a real ambition to 
teach will be able to put his ideas across 
in a classroom. As for those who are 
merely using teaching as a stepping stone 
and care nothing for it as a profession, all 
the methods courses in all the colleges 
could not teach them how to teach. 


I believe teaching is an innate talent, 
just as music or art; but subject matter 
knowledge is acquired. 


A person well trained in methods for 
teaching can little aid in the learning proc- 
ess of students without a knowledge of 
his subject. 


Even a person who succeeds as a teacher 
must get his advanced degrees in educa- 
tion to gain any prestige in the profession; 
although additional training along the 
lines of his interest would really increase 
his teaching efficiency. However, ad- 
vanced degrees in education could be in- 
valuable, provided they really rendered 
additional knowledge, but there is always 
repetition. 

In so much as education credits are re- 
quired for teachers, it seems that the only 


By DorotHy EDWARDS 


Picadome High School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


place left where people about to become 
teachers may learn how to teach actual 
subject matter is in the field of practice 
teaching. 

This should be the test determining 
whether certain individuals should be per- 
mitted to teach or not. Not every person 
who takes practice teaching should be 
granted a teaching certificate. It is at this 
place where the critic teacher should play 
an important role. 

The critic teacher should be a person 
competent enough to judge whether the 
practice teacher should be a teacher or not. 

Some things which I would do if I 
were a critic teacher are: 


1. Give every practice teacher under me a 
comprehensive examination over the sub- 
ject he chose to teach. 


Observe the student’s actual teaching 
rather than feeling I had a rest period in 
which to shift my responsibilities to some- 
one else. 


Remain in the classroom during each 
period. 


Take notes in order to criticise construc- 
tively. 

Have the practice teacher do the actual 
teaching and grading of papers, but not 
turn over all work to him whether it con- 
cerned teaching or not. 


Offer criticisms for every practice teacher 
which would actually help him in teach- 
ing. 

Not impose my methods upon the practice 
teacher. 


Not emphasize methods and varied ways 
of teaching above the actual learning. 
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Have personal conferences with practice 
teachers bringing out the points concern- 
ing the subject being taught. 

Give achievement tests to students to 
show the practice teacher exactly what 
he succeeded in doing. 


Greetings to Primary 
Principals of Kentucky 


By MAuDE A. RHODES 
President of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Or, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association enters upon its eight- 
eenth year, it is with great pleasure that 
I, as the newly elected president, come to 
you with my greetings. I begin this work 
with a feeling of great humility, but also 
a feeling of certainty that with your con- 
tinued co-operation and assistance we can 
make this “our year” the most splendid 
one in the history of the organization. 


The-office force at Washington, perhaps 
rather facetiously, has set ten thousand as 
our membership goal. That would be an 
increase unparalleled by far in any previ- 
ous year. Knowing you, I accepted the 
challenge. I am depending on the mem- 
bers in the department to help secure that 
number, and if each member will get just 
one member, we will go over the top. 


To the many Kentucky principals of 
elementary schools and to superintendents 
of combined high and elementary schools 
who have never joined our organization 
we extend a most cordial and urgent invi- 
tation to co-operate in the work of further- 
ing the cause of elementary education. 
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There are many ways in which the depart- 
ment can enrich your school life and assist 
you in reaching your goals: 

I. A yearbook. Title for this year: “Newer 
Practices in Reading in the elementary 
School.” 

II. The National Elementary Principal, the 
official organ of the Department; five 
times a year giving: 

A. Short concise articles on topics of vital 
concern. 

B. Advance information regarding meet- 
ings and programs of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 

C. Official reports of conventions. 

D. Reviews of best books on elementary 
education. 

Opportunity to attend a two weeks’ con- 

ference on elementary education. 

Information pertaining to subjects vital to 

those interested in elementary education. 

The departement is a clearing house for 

this field. 

You need membership in the depart- 
ment to bring you these aids, and the 
department needs you to strengthen its 
numbers and its power. Join Now. 
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The N. E. A. in New York 


OV) a A REGISTRATION of 


approximately 14,000 members and al- 
most as many visitors, representing practi- 
cally every community in the United 
States and the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, the 76th annual convention of 
the National Education Association, which 
met in New York City, June 26-30, was 
one of the largest in the history of the 
organization. 

The Association’s largest Representative 
Assembly, consisting of 1,680 delegates, 
elected Reuben T. Shaw, head of the 
science department of the Northeast High 
School in Philadelphia, president for the 
next year. 


Programs of the association’s twenty- 
two departments and the seventeen allied 
organizations, which met in connection 
with the convention, were presented in 
keeping with the international character of 
the theme of the convention, “The Re- 
sponsibility of Education in Promoting 
World Citizenship,” selected by Caroline 
S. Woodruff, retiring-president of the 
association and head of the Vermont 
State Normal School, Castleton, Vermont. 


The theme of the convention was first 
brought to the spotlight when President 
Woodruff reviewed world peace efforts in 
her address, “Into One Great Educational 
Brotherhood,” at the first general morn- 
ing session held in Center Theater at 
Radio City. Greetings were conveyed to 
teachers of the United States from the 
teachers of Canada by E. A. Hardy, To- 
ronto, treasurer of the World Federation 
of Education Associations. James Sunter, 
London, of the National Union of Teach- 
ers of England, who was scheduled to 
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Notes on the 76th 
Annual Convention 


bring greetings from the teachers of his 
country on the same program, was forced 
to postpone his appearance until a later 
session, because icebergs and fog delayed 
arrival of the Franconia on which he came 
to Boston. Asa Matsuoka, of Tokio, 
brought a message to the convention from 
the teachers of Japan. 


Many convention speakers stressed the 
teachers’ role in preserving democracy to- 
day and in safeguarding democratic ideals 
for the world of tomorrow. The conflict 
between totalitarian and democratic gov- 
ernments was emphasized, and, urging an 
increase vigilance in defense of our liber- 
ties, various speakers warned the teachers 
of the threat of dictatorship to democracy. 

The highlight of the convention was the 
address by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on the International Program held at 
the World’s Fair Grounds on the final day 
of the convention. The President empha- 
sized the responsibility of American citi- 
zens to protect democracy in a world in 
which it is being assailed. 

At the same final afternoon session, 
Count Doynel de Saint-Quentin, ambassa- 
dor to the United States from France, and 
Don Miguel Lopez Pumarejo, minister to 
the United States from Colombia, South 
America, spoke on the international char- 
acter of human culture and expressed 
hope, because of it, for closer harmony 
between nations. Paul Monroe, president 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, outlined the purposes of 
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that organization in the final address at 
the World’s Fair session. He sees inter- 
national understanding and good will pro- 
moted through the organization, truth 
freed from treacherous propaganda, and 
a new world citizenship characterized by 
a spirit of tolerance. 


The international note was sounded 
again at a general evening session devoted 
to the contributions of the fine arts to 
world citizenship. Pearl S. Buck, popular 
author of the Pulitzer prize novel, The 
Good Earth, chose for her subject, “Litera- 
ture and Life,” and emphasized the need 
of a philosophy of life which includes 
appreciation for the world’s great litera- 
ture. She feels that literature is “slowly 
dying of uselessness,” and deplored the 
fact that the educational system teaches 
children a little of everything except that 
there is something in literature which is 
essential to their lives. Thomas Munro, 
curator of education, Cleveland Museum 
of Art, and Will Earhart, director of 
music, Pittsburgh Public Schools, dis- 
cussed on the same program the contribu- 
tions of art and music, respectively, to 
world citizenship. 


Federal aid to education was a topic of 
discussion at several meetings. Himself a 
school teacher for thirty years, Congress- 
‘man Noah Mason, of Illinois, at the Tenth 
Life Membership Dinner held in the 
Hotel Astor, deplored lack of funds to 
combat such enemies as ignorance, dis- 
ease, crime, and poverty, at a time when 
billions of dollars are being spent on mili- 
tary defense and relief. Both Congress- 
man Mason and Senator Elbert Thomas, 
of Utah, called upon teachers to give 
united support to the pending Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher bill which seeks to enact 
into law the recommendations made by 
President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee 
on Education. 


Two fundamental questions — federal 
aid to local schools and academic freedom 
in the schoolroom—were much before the 
convention. President Roosevelt's strong 
statement in favor of both came as the 
most significant educational news during 
the convention. 


Two Life Memberships, the associa- 
tion’s highest honorary recognition, were 
awarded during the session. The first was 
presented during the Tenth Life Member- 
ship Dinner to Virginia Sappington, a 
nineteen-year-old rural teacher of the Piety 
Hill rural school near Chetopa, Kansas, 
whose heroism saved the lives of twenty 
pupils last March when a tornado twisted 
the school building into splinters after the 
teacher had led her pupils to safety in a 
nearby ditch. The citation was made by 
J. W. Crabtree, secretary-emeritus of the 
association. The second award was pre- 
sented by President Woodruff to Mrs. 
Roosevelt at the final afternoon session at 
the World’s Fair Grounds. 


The underprivileged, the mentally, and 
physically handicapped, the gifted, the 
average child, and the adult provided 
stimulating subject matter for many con- 
vention sessions. Equal opportunity for 
all children, visual education, juvenile de- 
linquency, the education of Negro chil- 
dren, education by means of radio, and the 
problems of youth in the depression—all 
found a place in the broad scope of the 
general program. 


Popular among the entertainment fea- 
tures of the convention was a pageant, 
“Skyline,” presented by the New York 
City schools with a chorus and cast of 
1,000 members, dramatizing the story of 
education through the ages. In the Port 
of New York Authority Building, an ex- 
hibition of the work done in the New 
York City schools was placed on display. 
One of the 175 booths, devoted to ‘‘Edu- 
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cation for Peace,” was particularly appro- 
priate in connection with a convention 
dedicated to the promotion of good will 
among all the peoples of the world. One 
of the most extensive exhibits of its kind 
ever made in connection with association 
conventions, the elaborate display covered 
four acres of floor space and represented 
every grade level and type of education. 
A fashion show, especially staged for 
the teachers, attracted scores of enthusias- 
tic spectators. Another interesting side- 


light was a pronunciation contest waged 
between picked teams of men and women, 
the former winning the laurels. Actors of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System drama- 
tized current news, which a high school 
class in social sciences from the Bronx- 
ville schools received on the other side of 
the partitioned stage and adapted to class- 
room use. Following the demonstration, 
a panel of teachers who regularly make 
use of radio in their classrooms subjected 
the broadcast to a critical analysis. 





Geography and Life 


Na, NCREASING emphasis is 
now being placed upon the influence of 
environment as a factor in human life. 
Everyone has a social environment and a 
natural or physical environment. The 
very security of life itself is contingent 
upon environment. All life teaches us 
the lesson that organisms either find de- 
sirable homes or vanish from the earth al- 
together. 

The distribution and development of 
man reveals positive evidence of his re- 
sponse to natural conditions. The prog- 
ress of civilization shows us that man 
reaches his highest development in the 
temperate zone where nature does neither 
too much nor too little for him. For a 
thousand years there has not been an in- 
vention, a discovery, or a great human 
achievement in the tropics, although one- 
third of the land of the earth and one- 
third of the human race are found in the 
tropics. Human nature is enervated and 
man is sluggish. A uniformly warm 
climate is monotonous and oppressive. 
Again, in the Arctic region civilization is 


By Dr. W. R. McCoNNELL 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


in a low stage because there nature does 
too little for people. The struggle for ex- 
istence is so intense that all of man’s 
efforts are expended in getting a meager 
support from nature. 

The seven great powers of the world 
have very few factors in common. They 
differ in race, in form of government, in 
the religious aspects of the people, and 
in the activities and customs of the people. 
But there is one common factor in which 
they all agree—they are all in the temper- 
ate zone between the thirtieth and sixtieth 
parallels of latitude. There in the tem- 
perate zone man finds the climate most 
suitable for mental and bodily vigor. In- 
tellectual life is quickened when the tem- 
perature is about 40° and when there are 
frequent weather changes. On the other 
hand, physical vigor is at its best when the 
temperature is approximately 65°. 

Human institutions are the result of 
evolution. They have a beginning. Some 
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of them die out. Some live and grow. 
There are factors that influence and forces 
that affect the growth and destiny of these 
human institutions. History does not pro- 
duce human beings. Human beings pro- 
duce history. The kind of history they 
produce depends upon many factors. Some 
of these are social, some are economic, 
and some are natural or geographic 
factors. 


To know something about the experi- 
ences of other people, to know something 
about their successes and failures, their 
hopes and fears, their struggles against 
and their triumphs over their environment 
—in other words, to know how the other 
fellow lives—is fundamental to the re- 
moval of human prejudices. 


In recent years, a great many scholars 
have gone deeply in their search for the 
origin or source of human prejudices. Re- 
cently a test was given to a thousand per- 
sons, all of whom were above the average 
in education and intelligence. This test 
was devised to show the reaction toward 
such words as Jew, Nordic, Italian, Japa- 
nese, etc. The test revealed attitudes 
ranging from bitter racial hatreds to mild- 
ly antagonistic prejudices. Now, the in- 
teresting thing is that the reasons for these 
prejudices could all be traced back to a 
lack of knowledge of other peoples—a 
lack of knowledge of what other peoples 
have to work with, struggle with, and 
overcome—in other words, a lack of 
knowledge of the environment of the 
other fellow. 


Recently I heard a man say that he had 
an intense dislike for foreigners and 
foreign countries ever since he had ob- 
served Poles and Italians cultivating lands 
in the Connecticut River Valley which 
were once owned by our Pilgrim fore- 


Poles and Italians cultivate those lands. 
In the first place, Poles and Italians will 
raise large families. In the second place, 
the Poles and Italians all work out in the 
fields from the youngest to the oldest 
member of the family. This, our fellow 
Americans will not do. Now, if one un- 
derstands the environment in which the 
Poles and Italians live in Europe, he can 
easily understand some of the reasons why 
these people are willing to toil all day 
long out in the fields of New England. 
We may think of the Italian as a fruit 
vendor or an organ-grinder, but if we un- 
derstand his natural environment in Italy, 
we can more easily think of him as a 
human being like ourselves—one whose 
ancestors have for generations had to 
struggle against adverse nature. 


People are not born with prejudices. 
People acquire prejudices. The right kind 
of instruction can help to overcome preju- 
dices. This is exactly what modern geog- 
raphy instruction aims to do. It aims to 
give information which may modify racial 
attitudes, and thus remove racial preju- 
dices. 


Geography teaches us that in the eco- 
nomics of this world, all work for each 
and each must work for all. It helps us 
to see the significance of the injunction, 
“Ye shall bear each other’s burdens.” 
Here are a few perfectly proper geog- 
raphy questions. What difference does 
it make to you that Germany has improved 
its waterways? What stake do you have 
in the success or failure of the Ford rub- 
ber plantations in the Amazon Valley? 
Just what is the significance to you of the 
system of land holding in the Argentine 
Pampa? How will the annexation of 
Austria strengthen Germany? These are 
typical of many problems which involve a 


fathers. Now, there are reasons why the; knowledge of geography at every step. 
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The Measure of 
the ‘Teacher 


en TEACHER'S professional 
influence among the citizens of his com- 
munity is measured by the extent to which 
he can focus their attention and secure 
their action upon the educational needs of 
youth. One of the primary purposes of 
professional organization is to strengthen 
this influence. An organization accom- 
plishes its objectives through alert and 
continuous co-operation of a// its mem- 
bers. Without such unified action, the 
organization’s officers and headquarters 
staff, however energetic and capable they 
may be, will only partially succeed. 


The National Education Association 
has, for some years, urged the passage of 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States to make educational opportunity 
more nearly equal throughout the nation. 
I take this means of calling upon every 
member of the Association to lend his 
personal efforts to secure the success of 
this legislation. 


The National Education Association, 
before the committees on education in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
in February and April, 1937, working 
closely with other great national organi- 
zations and co-operating with forty-seven 
state education associations, established 
the case for federal aid to education. Asa 
result of these efforts the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill was introduced into 
Congress. 


In February, 1938, President Roosevelt’s 
Advisory Committee on Education con- 
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By REUBEN T. SHAW 


President, 
National Education Association 


firmed the need for federal aid to schools 
and recommended the passage of legis- 
lation to provide it. 


At the New York convention of the 
National Education Association in June, 
1938, President Roosevelt made one of the 
strongest speeches for federal aid ever 
made by any President of the United 
States. 


A bill to make federal aid available has 
been drafted by the Legislative Commis- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion for introduction in Congress when 
that body convenes in January, 1939. 


The bill is the result of a democratic 
“give and take” procedure in which both 
members of the profession and lay citizens 
have expressed differences of opinion. All 
have been benefited by this exchange of 
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viewpoints. The important differences 
have been ironed out. 

It is now time to act in a decisive man- 
ner—not merely as officers to whom 
authority has been delegated, nor as a 
headquarters staff charged with the 
responsibility of providing technical serv- 
ice and pursuing strategy outlined by con- 
stituted commissions, but as a nation-wide 
organization of 200,000 individual mem- 
bers in co-operation with a half million 
other teachers affiliated with the national 
body through state and community asso- 
ciations. 

It is the responsibility of the individual 
member of the profession: first, to know 
the facts concerning this legislation and to 
present them to the citizens of his com- 
munity; and second, to urge upon mem- 
bers of Congress from their own com- 
munities the passage of this bill. 

If every teacher will begin now to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
proposed legislation and will ask at least 
three citizens to write appropriate letters 
to their representative in Congress, an 
advancement of historical importance in 
American educational opportunity will be 
achieved during the year ahead. Whether 
or not teachers can and will carry out such 
a responsibility is a measure of their influ- 
ence in American life. 





Calling Principals and 
Supervisors 


Di tities and supervisors 
will meet at the Education Conference at 
the University of Kentucky, October 28th. 
The meeting will be held in the Education 
Building, Room 131, at 2:30 o'clock. 

Subject of discussion “Teacher Growth 
and Developrnent through Supervision.” 
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Challenge to Service Clubs 


By EVERETT WITT 


Superintendent 
Warren County Schools 


W E HAVE a very unique 


program in our school system sponsored 
by the Bowling Green Lions Club. This 
touches every child in the elementary 
schools of the county. It has been in 
operation for three years and has been 
very satisfactory to teachers and parents. 

The members of the Lions Club divide 
the schools among their members and 
some one member is responsible for the 
program in each particular school. These 
men visit the school from time to time 
to keep interest in the program. 

By applying the rules as outlined in this 
list of points, the teacher or principal will 
determine the winner of each school. This 
winner is known as the best citizen and is 
due a trip at the close of the school, usual- 
ly during May, with all the other winners 
to some place of note in Kentucky or 
Tennessee. A committee of club mem- 
bers, county teachers, and county health 
doctor work out arrangements for the trip. 

They go in county school buses and 
make the trip an all-day affair. The first 
year they went to the Hermitage at Nash- 
ville and points of interest in Nashville. 
Last year they went to Mammoth Cave 
and took one route in the cave. This year 
they went to Lincoln Memorial at Hod- 
genville, and also the Old Kentucky Home 
at Bardstown and other points of interest 
on the way. 

This program is appreciated and under- 
stood by the rural people. The patrons 
are well acquainted with it and the teach- 

ers feel that it is a great help. The Lions 
Club itself grows more interested in the 


work each year. 
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Talking It Over 


he sometimes 


complain to me that teaching is an isolated 
calling. Some of them attribute it to the 
fact that they spend a great deal of their 
time in dealing with immature minds. 
Others claim that the very role of teachers 
sets them apart from the rest of the com- 
munity. Thousands of teachers have not 
found this condition to be true as is evi- 
denced by their varied and numerous 
activities within and without the profes: 
sion. 

Looking back over my first teaching 
experience in a one-room country school 
ten miles from the railroad, I recall that 
contacts were made with the men and 
women of the neighborhood several days 
before school opened and as the months 
went by helpful friendships were formed 
that have endured to this day. Nobody 
talked about “selling the schools to the 
public” in those days and I, for one, never 
even thought to raise the question as to 
whom the schools belonged. However 
that may be, the plain common sense habit 
of working with the grown-ups in the 
community of which my first school was 
the center, along with the church and the 
cemetery nearby, has stood me in good 
stead all the intervening years; and today 
developing lay support of public educa- 
tion is a major activity of the division 
assigned to me in the headquarters’ staff 
of the National Education Association. 

Those were the days, too, when teacher 
activity in local, state, and national groups 
was not organized as it is today; even so, 
as regularly as the first Saturday in each 
month rolled round, teachers from every 
school in the county gathered in Memphis 
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By Miss CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


Director of Field Service 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


at the call of the county superintendent 
for our teachers’ meeting—and glad to go, 
we were—a fact that the merchants of 
that city never failed to note. But the 
day of organization arrived, and the teach- 
ers in Shelby County now are members of 
the county, district, state, and national 
associations 100 per cent and have been 
for twenty years. Furthermore, they can 
be found taking their rightful place in 
numerous social and community organi- 
zations. I like to believe that there is a 
connection between these statements and 
the fact that the teachers of that county 
suffered no salary cuts all during the de- 
pression with the exception of the annual 
increment. The citizenry of the county 
grew to be proud of the professional rela- 
tions and contacts of their teachers and 
they appreciated teacher interest and 
activity in their community affairs. When 
the time came, they remembered these 
things of their teachers. 

So important are these professional and 
lay relationships of teachers that training 
for them should not be left to chance. In 
my judgment no teacher-training institu- 
tion can view its work with satisfaction 
that does not provide adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers to work with the organ- 
ized profession as well as with organized 
society. In proportion as teachers seize 
upon opportunities to work with each 
other in professional activities and with 
the people in their communities will their 
contacts and horizons broaden ard isola- 
tion cease to be of major concern. 
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A Public School Finance 
Program for Kentucky 


* ae SPRING a group of public 


school superintendents met in Frankfort to 
discuss the then pending House Bill 204, 
possibly after certain modifications were 
made to endorse it, possibly to reject it 
entirely. Discussion on both sides was 
sincere and frank and on a professional 
level. It developed during the day that 
there could be no genuine agreement of 
all concerned for or against the bill. 


The public schools of Kentucky have 
made notable advances since the Kentucky 
Education Commission reported in 1933: 
first, a new school code well in advance of 
the average state in the United States; 
second, an increase in state per capita from 
a low of $6.00 in 1933 to an all-time high 
of $12.12 in 1938; third, free textbooks 
for the first seven grades. These achieve- 
ments, considered by many in 1933 as 
being impossible, were effected by the 
united and understanding support of the 
K. E. A., without which militant support 
such success would have been in fact 
impossible. Even with such united effort 
by the K. E. A. it took notable leadership 
in the State Department of Education and 
the K. E. A. and some favorable develop- 
ments outside the profession to produce 
the results we now enjoy. The sine qua 
non, or bedrock foundation, of progressive 
legislation must be the united, enduring, 
and understanding support of the K. E. A. 
Perhaps an analogous situation in the 
medical world will make this clearer. 


The influential American Medical Asso- 
ciation seems to a layman to be in danger 
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By Henry H. HIL 
Lexington, Kentucky 


of splitting into two factions over the issue 
of greater tax support for medicine. Again 
speaking only as a layman, it seems 
unthinkable that America will continue 
forever to have thousands of underpaid 
doctors and at the same time millions of 
people suffering and even dying for lack 
of proper medical attention. If this lay- 
man’s assumption be correct then the 
American Medical Association can pursue 
one of two courses: first, they may split 
into two opposing factions, one for and 
one against some form of greater tax sup- 
port for medicine, in which case the 
natural leadership of the medical profes- 
sion may pass to laymen or politicians; or 
second, they may counsel together and 
through concessions unite on a program 
which eliminates the sharpest objections of 
both factions, retains their natural leader- 
ship, and advances the general health of 
the entire public, while still permitting the 
fine medical services now available to 
those who can and will pay. It is essen- 
tially a position of compromise just as the 
Constitution of the United States was a 
compromise between the small and large 
states. Any profession worthy of the name 
has an obligation to advance the best inter- 
ests of the profession and of the society 
which they serve. It takes statesmanship to 
do both. 


_In Kentucky today there are thousands 
of children attending school for only 
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seven months annually for eight years and 
either eight or nine months for four addi- 
tional years. Allowing nine months for 
the last four years these children receive a 
total educational opportunity of ninety- 
two months as compared with one hun- 
dred and eight months in the favored dis- 
tricts having nine months, a difference of 
two full years of eight months each. Re- 
calling that the children in the less favored 
districts have in general less home oppor- 
tunity for education, it is expecting too 
much for the less favored child to become 
as good a citizen of Kentucky in ninety- 
two months as the better favored child is 
expected to become in one hundred and 
eight months of schooling. In addition, 
thousands of teachers are receiving sala- 
ries of less than $60 per month for a 
period of seven months, or a total annual 
income of less than $420, which is an aver- 
age income of $35 per month for the 
twelve months the teacher must live. 
Using the medical analogy it is not to be 
expected that Kentucky will tolerate such 
conditions forever. Similarly the K. E. A. 
may divide into two factions over the 
remedy to be used and surrender their 
natural leadership to laymen or politicans, 
or the K. E. A. may unite on a program 
which will materially improve educational 
conditions without seriously crippling 
those districts now enjoying more favor- 
able educational opportunities. Surely 
the latter alternative is the only one accept- 
able to the great majority of professional 
school men and women throughout Ken- 
tucky. 

It was a serious realization of the pic- 
ture just sketched and of the terrible con- 
sequences of disagreement which prompt- 
ed the Planning Board and the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the K. E. A. to recom- 
mend and the Board of Directors of the 
K. E. A. to authorize, a serious study of 
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the whole educational and financial pro- 
gram during the school year 1938-39 by 
the Bureau of School Service of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Following this study 
there may well come a careful considera- 
tion of the facts and recommendations of 
the report and united and militant sup- 
port of the recommended program, after 
such modifications as are necessary to 
achieve harmony. 


Most professional school leaders have 
always been entirely sympathetic with the 
idea of a minimum program of educa- 
tional opportunity, a foundation program 
guaranteeing a fair and reasonable educa- 
tion to all with the opportunity of going 
beyond this foundation program to those 
districts willing and able to do so. A 
state-wide equitable tax, or series of taxes, 
which collects the money where it is and 
sends it where needed is the only method 
of financing such a program. To many it 
has never seemed either fair or desirable, 
however, to put more favored districts into 
an educational straight-jacket in order to 
accomplish this objective. 


The distinction between getting the 
money where it is without limiting the 
local educational program and getting it 
where it is and limiting the local program 
is fundamental. As an example, suppose 
a man receives $3,000 annually and pays 
$100 annually for local schools and $100 
annually for the State school program, 
having left for all other purposes $2,800 
annually. To get more State money for 
schools he must pay, let us say, $200 
annually for the State school program. 
All agree so far. But when you say in 
addition that he may not continue to pay 
$100 for local education or $200 if he 
prefers, then there is fundamental dis- 
agreement. So long as you take from him 
the money necessary for an adequate pro- 
gram, why limit him in his willingness to 
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pay more locally? It is a logical non 
sequitur to many. Let every district in 
Kentucky pay its share of the state-wide 
tax, let any district able and willing to pay 
for a better program do so. 

There are many desirable features of 
a finance program to which all school 
leaders will agree. A minimum term of 
eight months for every child in Kentucky, 
and a minimum salary of $600 annually, 
$75 per month for eight months, for 
every teacher with two years of approved 
college training are surely acceptable to 
all. What per capita would be necessary 
in order to secure this? The Bureau of 
School Service is to determine this amount 
accurately through the study now in prog- 
ress. Both of these objectives are attain- 
able without a constitutional amendment 
but efficient administration would be 
facilitated if the right kind of amend- 
ment should be passed. 

Many feel strongly that only through a 
constitutional amendment will the finan- 
cial question ever be settled fairly and 
satisfactorily to all. Such an amendment 
must be carefully worded and agreed to 
by all the members of the profession and 
must represent concessions by both groups 
in the K. E. A. It can be passed. For 
these reasons: first, the people have recent- 
ly passed decisively two amendments, the 
liquor amendment and the old-age pen- 
sions amendment, showing they will vote 
for what they want; second, the more 
favored districts voted favorably to the 
1922 amendment providing a measure of 
equalization and the same was true of the 
equalization statute later declared uncon- 
stitutional; third, the educational leader- 
ship in the counties which formerly voted 
against their own interests is stronger, bet- 
ter trained, and more efficient than in 
1922. The better favored districts will 
vote for it in the interests of a better Ken- 
tucky and—selfishly—to prevent the 
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enactment of a law which would deny 
them the privilege of having the kind of 
school they want and can pay for; the less 
favored districts would secure a better 
school program and more money and the 
better educational leadership now avail- 
able would so inform the people. 


It may be argued that it would take four 
years to secure adoption of such an amend- 
ment and legislation following its adop- 
tion. Suppose it does—isn’t it better to 
choose the right long-term policy slowly 
than to attempt some expedient which 
divides the school forces? An increase in 
the present per capita with suitable legis- 
lation guaranteeing longer terms for the 
children may be an immediately desirable 
step but the K. E. A. should also look to 
a policy of even more value over the 
future years. 


Some such amendment as the following 
could be passed. “The present appro- 
priation (1938) for public education 
(common schools) shall be distributed on 
a per capita basis but any amount in ex- 
cess of the present sum which shall be 
appropriated shall be allocated fifty per 
cent on the per capita basis and fifty per 
cent on an equalization formula to be 
determined from time to time by the legis- 
lature; provided that all of the latter 
amount shall go to extend the foundation 
program in the less favored districts.” 
Under this amendment all districts would 
share as at present to the extent of 
$1,000,000 of a hypothetical $2,000,000 
fund and the second $1,000,000 would go 
only to the poorest districts in the State 
and would help tremendously without 
equalizing downward in any district. 
Then, too, the State could require the 
length of term, training of teachers, etc., 
which would result in better education for 
the children. The exact wording of the 
amendment should be agreed upon and 
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accepted by all school leaders before it 
is presented to the people. 


House Bill 204 was an attempt to put 
more money in the poorer districts. It 
was opposed by some because it drastically 
curtailed the salaries and program of some 
districts and because it entirely neglected 
the educational side of equalization. Evi- 
dently the legislature must require dis- 
tricts to have an eight months’ term re- 
gardless of the financial aid granted for in 
Kentucky today there are too many dis- 
tricts offering only seven months; some 
haven’t the money but others having the 
money still have a seven months’ term. If 
it is a normally selfish desire to get $700 
for seven months of work instead of $700 
for eight months of work then if the inter- 
ests of the children are to be safeguarded, 
legislation must be passed making manda- 
tory an eight months’ term, if such a law 
be constitutional. 


Better favored districts must realize 
more keenly the poor educational condi- 
tions in the poorer districts and be willing 
to work to remedy them. Less favored 
districts must realize that much has al- 
ready been done—not enough, but much. 
For example, there are districts in Ken- 
tucky which receive twenty times what 
they pay to the State and those which pay 
in two and three times more than they get 
back—surely much financial equalization 
has already taken place. 


Again there are districts already levy- 
ing total taxes of $3.00 and more per 
$100 of assessed valuation with an as- 
sessed valuation close to the true valua- 
tion. Other districts pay $1.00 or less per 
$100 on an assessment but a fraction of 
the true value. 


The study of the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice will undoubtedly bring out these facts 
as well as others covering for each district 
the length of term, the salaries of teachers, 
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the training of teachers, the local effort 
being made. Every school man and 
woman must know these facts as a basis 
for fair and considerate discussion and 
agreement later when a program is 


adopted. 


Each superintendent in Kentucky—and 
each teacher-—has the responsibility of 
advancing the educational interests of his 
own district and of the State of Kentucky. 
Properly to reconcile these two responsi- 
bilities when there is a conflict requires 
social sensitivity, common sense, good 
humor, knowledge of the facts, and some 
grasp of the two essentials of a state edu- 
cational and financial program: first, a 
state must adopt and finance a reasonable 
foundation program; second, a state must 
permit the retention of all that is best in 
local autonomy and leadership. 


The writer is highly optimistic that the 
school profession of Kentucky is 
possessed of the statesmanship which will 
secure a financial plan providing a founda- 
tion program to all, a better than founda- 
tion program to those who can and will 
pay for it. A desirable and feasible 
foundation program must first be deter- 
mined and then the necessary money pro- 
vided in a fair and equitable manner. In 
the meantime some serious reading, study, 
and discussion of the problems ahead by 
regional education associations, faculties, 
and interested laymen will establish a 
basis for harmonious agreement later upon 
a program reasonably satisfactory to all 
members of the profession. 


THE DEFEATS of great men are the 
consolation of dunces.—Disraeli. 


The man who wastes today lamenting 
yesterday will waste tomorrow lamenting 
today.—Philip M. Raskin. 
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The Extra-Curricular Program of 
Activities in the High Schools 
of Kentucky” 


Part II -- Nonathletic Activities 


. WHAT EXTENT are the 


high schools of Kentucky fostering an ade- 
quate extra-curricular program, adequate 
in the sense that each student has an op- 
portunity to take part in an appropriate 
activity. In a previous article the athletic 
program of activity was discussed. It will 
be the purpose of this article to report the 
status of the nonathletic extra-curricular 
program of activities. The source of the 
data upon which the findings of this study 
are based was 351 questionnaires filled 
out and returned by high school principals 
throughout the State. 

There were 60 different activities re- 
ported by the high schools. Of these ac- 
tivities, three were found in about half of 
the schools. These were glee club, dra- 
matic club, and 4-H club. The average 
number per school was five. In the 
smaller schools a more limited range of 
activities was reported and fewer schools 
were found that fostered each activity. 
Many of the schools reported activities 
that could be classified as subject-matter 
activities. Examples of these are the agri- 
culture, homemaking, debating, and 
science clubs. Some authorities agree that 
such a practice is unwise unless these ac- 

* These articles are a summary of Field Study 
No. 2 submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ment for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 


Colorado State College of Education, ‘Sreeley, 
Colorado. 


By J. DorLAND COATES, 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


tivities cannot be included in the regular 
curriculum. 

The schools reported nineteen different 
activities in which extra-school competi- 
tion was fostered. Only eight are com- 
mon to the majority of schools. Debate 
and music were reported as competitive 
activities by one-fifth of the schools. The 
State contests, sponsored by the University 
of Kentucky for these events, are largely 
responsible for the condition. For the 
past few years, a wholesome rivalry has 
existed between the high schools in the 
debating and music tournaments. 

In more than one-half of the schools, 
faculty sponsors, appointed by the princi- 
pal, assumed control of the program of 
activities. Less than one-fourth of the 
schools indicated any participation of the 
students in the control. There appears 
to be more student control in the non- 
athletic activities than was noted in the 
athletic activities. It may be that the 
school administrators are introducing stu- 
dent participation in the control of extra- 
curricular activities and beginning with 
the nonathletic activities. As experience 
is gained and efficiency achieved by the 
students, the co-operative arrangements 
may be extended to disciplinary and other 
social concerns. The larger schools tend 
to give the students more voice in the con- 
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trol of the activities in which they partici- 
pate. 


Among the high schools reporting the 
person or organization responsible for the 
social activities, more than three-fifths in- 
dicated a class sponsor or advisory type of 
control. This indicates that the majority 
of the social activities in the high schools 
are sponsored by the various classes. Many 
schools reported the practice of inviting 
school patrons to activities as chaperones 
for the social events. This is desirable in 
that the parents share with the staff the 
responsibilities for the social life of the 
students. ‘In the smaller schools, the re- 
sponsibility for the social program was 
usually assumed by the principal or a 
faculty committee. Very little, if any, 
student participation in the control of the 
social activity program was reported. The 
duty is apparently one for the administra- 
tor or his appointees. It is a certainty 
that the students will have to learn social 
responsibility some place in their training. 
Our schools are apparently overlooking a 
wonderful opportunity for social training 
which is essential to youth when their 
school days are over. It is generally 
agreed that nonathletic activities should 
be included in the program of the schools 
and supported by the boards of education. 
School boards have been increasingly giv- 
ing financial support to these activities. 
The first step was placing these activities 
in the schedule and allowing the teachers 
to handle them. The next step, in many 
schools, was the subsidizing of these ac- 
tivities. Such a step accomplished two 
things; first, it added dignity and impor- 
tance to these activities, and second, it 
meant a demand for more definite and 
tangible results. The boards of education 
in our schools have been slow to recognize 
the importance of providing funds for 
these activities. Many of the schools still 


resort to the questionable practice of sub- 
scriptions from patrons. Receipts from 
games and special student programs are 
sources of funds. The cost is usually 
small and the returns large. The chief 
objection to the sale of activity tickets, as 
far as financial obligations are concerned, 
is that such a ticket necessarily costs quite 
a sum and this tends to discourage buying 
even though the sum would be smaller 
than the combined prices of the activities 
attended. 


Less than thirty per cent of the schools 
reported any limitation on participation 
in nonathletic activities. The “two-club” 
limitation was the one most frequently 
reported with “‘scholastic standing” a close 
second. The advisability of limiting 
participation on account of scholastic 
—ability is questionable. Studies have 
indicated that participation did not sig- 
nificantly affect scholastic standing. Due 
to a limited curriculum, especially in the 
smaller schools, it is sometimes through 
these activities that the students of low 
scholastic ability receive the maximum 
benefit. 


The home-room plan of organization 
and government was reported by about 
nine out of every ten schools. Student 
council and student monitors were re- 
ported by a few schools. Only twenty 
schools reported student discipline com- 
mittees. 


Practically all Kentucky high schools 
make provisions in their schedules for 
regular assemblies. In the matter of fre- 
quency, the most common practice was the 
weekly assembly. Regular assemblies are 
firmly established in the program of the 
Kentucky high schools. The majority of 
the schools devote a forty or forty-five 
minute period to the assembly programs. 
This is usually a full class period. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Second Year of an Experiment of 
Teacher Improvement in Estill County 


: A ARTICLE is divided 


into three parts. The first part is a con- 
tinuation of the article that appeared in 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, Febru- 
ary and March, 1937. This second part is 
a brief summary of some of the outcomes 
of this experiment. 


Part II -- Outcomes 


Space will permit comment on only a 
few of the most evident outcomes: 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The teachers were trained to change 
from teachers of traditional schools to 
teachers of progressive schools. 

Their first training was the explaining 
of the whole experiment by Mrs. May K. 
Duncan, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, at a one-day 
conference. This conference was held be- 
fore the opening of school. The next step 
was the teachers visiting the Demonstra- 
tion School. Last year 78 of the 92 teach- 
ers in Estill County attended this school 
for one week. This year 86 teachers at- 
tended. No teacher was forced to attend. 
A conference was held every afternoon 
with the teachers attending the Demon- 
stration School. These conferences were 
conducted by Miss Daniels and the su- 
perintendent. At these conferences the 
philosophy of the whole program was 
given to the teachers. Emphasis was 
laid in these conferences on interpreting 
learning as being embodied in the proc- 
ess of interacting with the environment, 
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of goal seeking, of making choices, and 
acting on thinking. Personality adjust- 
ment was discussed and explained with 
concrete examples that the teachers had 
seen take place at Ivory Hill School. Op- 
portunities were given to the teachers 
to ask questions about what they had seen 
at Ivory Hill, also time was given to dis- 
cuss problems of their own schools. At 
these conferences a specific list of objec- 
tives was given to the teachers. These ob- 
jectives take into account: 


1. The basic mentality of the child. 


2. The emotional nature of children 
and their social life in and out of school. 


3. Preparation essential to adult life. 


These basic objectives are low enough 
so that they may be obtained by children 
with I. Q.’s of 90 in a normal length of 
time and by children of lower capacity in 
a lengthened period of training. Teaching 
the child to make a happy adjustment to 
his own world at the moment, with result- 
ing development of a socially acceptable 
personality is the most important objective 
of the changed schools in Estill County. 

One day a week Miss Daniels, with the 
superintendent, visited teachers who had 
been to the Demonstration School, and 
helped them in their respective schools. 
Miss Icie Hoskins, who was to teach Ivory 
Hill School when Miss Daniels returned 
to the University, taught that day. Miss 
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Hoskins is one of Estill County’s own 
teachers and her teaching demonstrated to 
the teachers that one of our own teachers 
could do what Miss Daniels did. 


For the past two years a group of teach- 
ers has spent one day observing at the 
University School, University of Kentucky. 
After the day’s observation the teachers 
met in conference with the director and 
critic teachers for an evaluation of the 
work observed. All the teachers who ob- 
served both years made a remark similar 
to this, “I got more out of my visit this 
year than I did last year.” 


One extension course from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky was taught last year 
with 19 teachers taking the course. This 
year two extension courses were taught 
with 31 teachers taking these courses. 
These courses were conducted on Friday 
evenings and were followed by visits of 
the teacher with the superintendent to 
various schools, thereby helping the teach- 
ers on the job. 


The following educators have visited 
the Demonstration School; visited various 
schools in the county; spoke at teachers’ 
conferences; and have been an inspira- 
tion to the teachers in this experiment: 
Dr. Frank W. Cyr, assistant professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. W. S. Taylor, dean of the 
College of Education, University-of Ken- 
tucky; Dr. H. L. Donovan, president East- 
ern State Teachers College; Dr. R. E. 
Jaggers, Director of Teacher Training, 
State Department of Education; Dr. Leo 
Chamberlain, registrar, University of 
Kentucky; Dr. Jesse Adams, director Sum- 
met School, University of Kentucky; Dr. 
C. Merwin, director of teacher training, 
Illinois State Teachers College; Mr. J. D. 
Williams, director University School, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Professor Maurice 
Seay, director of Bureau of School Serv- 
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ice, University of Kentucky; Mrs. May K. 
Duncan, head of elementary education, 
University of Kentucky; Mrs. Ruth 
Haines, supervisor of art, University 
School, University of Kentucky; Miss 
Helen Wilson, critic teacher, University 
of Kentucky; Miss May Hansen, elemen- 
tary education, Eastern State Teachers 
College; Miss Mary Dupuy, elementary 
education, Berea College. 

Demonstrations were held in various 
schools in the county this year with teach- 
ers visiting for one day. At the close of 
the day’s work a conference was held, 
evaluating the work that they had ob- 
served. These visits by the teachers to 
various schools where changes had taken 
place helped to eliminate this remark that 
was heard the first year, “Of course, Miss 
Daniels an expert from the University of 
Kentucky can do it at Ivory Hill, but it 
can’t be done in other schools.” These 
teachers who have made a change are 
working with their pupils as guides, help- 
ers, and sharers in the children’s learning 
experiences, not as dictators. They are 
concerned not only with the academic 
child, but with the whole child, his atti- 
tudes and ideals, his conflicts and inhibi- 
tions, and his social adaptation. They 
are more awake to the many interests of 
the children and are adjusting education 
to these interests. They are reading more 
professional books and magazines. The 
personal appearance of some of the teach- 
ers has changed; also some of their voices 
have become softer, and the amount of 
smiling has increased. 


ENVIRONMENT 

Classrooms and schedules of work have 
been changed. 

The environment in fifty-five class 
rooms has changed. These classrooms 
are painted on the inside lovely shades of 
green, pink, blue, and ivory. Attractive 
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curtains to harmonize with the color on 
the walls have been made and hung by 
the older girls. Sections of the room have 
been used for library corners, science cen- 
ters, and space for beginners. Bulletin 
boards, book cases, shelves for storage, 
work tables, and tables and chairs for the 
small children will be found in the 
schools. Murals, friezes, charts, maps, 
plaques, pottery, growing flowers, aquari- 
ums, rocks, science exhibits, pictures, rugs, 
radios, and pets are seen in these changed 
environments. A check of the record books 
over a three-year period shows schedules 
of work have been changed from a pro- 
gram of 10 minutes First Grade Reading, 
10 minutes Second Grade Reading, etc., 
to a program much like that presented at 
Ivory Hill. 


MATERIALS BUREAU 


No teacher can change from a teacher 
of textbooks to that of children without 
materials. 

Excursions into the environment for 
first-hand contact with real objects, ways 
of acting and nature are allowed and en- 
couraged by the administration. All the 
clay that is used is collected from clay 
banks in this county. Shelves and filing 
cases have been made by the N. Y. A. 
boys and placed in the superintendent’s 
office in order to care for the materials. 
These materials have been collected 
around units or experiences in which the 
children are likely to engage. Books with- 
in the children’s range of interests and 
understanding, pertaining to certain activi- 
ties, are checked out to the teachers just as 
regularly as library books. A list of these 
books may be obtained by writing the 
author of this article. Pictures relating to 
these themes were mounted by the teach- 
ers before the opening of school. Old and 
new magazines are collected. Exhibits of 
raw and manufactured products, maps, 
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pamphlets, bulletins, and supplementary 
books, coping saws, brushes, paints, cray- 
ons, colored chalk, raffia, and visual aids 
are on file. A two-burner coal oil stove 
is checked out to those teachers study- 
ing foods and home life in the same way 
that other materials are checked out. A 
roll of 40-inch wrapping paper is in the 
superintendent’s office, this wrapping 
paper, newsprint, oak tag, card board, and 
wooden boxes are given to the teachers. 
The materials bureau is in its initial stage. 
It has been in operation one year. Much 
of the material has been secured without 
any cost to the board of education. More 
and more materials will be added to the 
bureau as finances will permit. 


TRIPS 

Meaningful trips are encouraged by the 
administration. 

They are made for the following pur- 
poses: To enrich classroom learning by 
direct experiences; to gain information 
needed to answer questions; to verify con- 
clusions reached in the classroom; to 
create a closer understanding among 
teacher, pupil, and parent, and to estab- 
lish an appreciation and understanding of 
how people work and live together. The 
following trips have been taken this year; 
immediate school community, Irvine, By- 
bee, Berea, Richmond, Natural Bridge, 
Lexington, Frankfort, and Harrodsburg. 


CURRICULUM 

The change in the curriculum comes 
slowly. 

Large units of work are becoming the 
core of the curriculum. Criteria for the 
selection and evaluation of these units are 
given to the teachers by the superinten- 
dent before the opening of schools. Plans 
and records of units of work are kept on 
file. The report cards sent to the parents 


(Continued on page 44) 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


American Education 
Week, 1938 


By FREDDIE RIDDLE 
Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


: EDUCATION WEEK 
was first observed on a nation-wide basis 
in 1921. A major factor in the establish- 
ment of American Education Week as an 
institution was the startling facts revealed 
by the World War and the depression 
following that war. The nation became 
conscious of the advantages and necessity 
of education. Studies revealed many 
weaknesses of our educational system. As 
a result, a week known as American Edu- 
cation Week was designated and pro- 
claimed such for the purpose of observing 
the schools at work, seeing their needs, 
and rededicating ourselves to the ideals 
of better education. 


President Warren G. Harding issued a 
proclamation for the observance of 
A. E. W. in 1921. In 1925 President 
Calvin Coolidge issued a proclamation for 
the observance of A. E. W., and in 1936, 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
issued the third proclamation by a chief 
executive for the observance of that week. 


Many governors, mayors, and other 
public officials, have co-operated with the 
national sponsors of American Education 
Week (The National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, and the Office 
of Education, Washington) and with 
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departments of education in furthering the 
observance of that week. AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK has become an 
established institution. 


If Kentucky has ever had reason to 
observe American Education Week, it 
seems that that reason is strengthened this 
year by virtue of the fact that this year is 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of Kentucky's Public School 
System. We in Kentucky’s Public School 
System can observe the week of November 
6-12, as American Education Week, and 
as a week of celebration on the 100th 
birthday of our State school system. 


This week affords us a valuable oppor- 
tunity to have parents visit our schools 
and get acquainted with our work. 


Just as the growth and success of a 
private business depends upon the good 
will of its stockholders and the public in 
general, so does the future of Kentucky's 
Public School System depend upon the 
attitude of its stockholders. Each tax- 
payer is a stockholder in the greatest of all 
public business—public education. As 
such, he has a right to know the status of 
his investments. Satisfied stockholders 
boost their business. It behooves our 
schools to demonstrate their worth, suc- 
cess, and needs. 


Many of Kentucky’s schools have 
observed American Education Week in the 
past. Many have expressed intention to 
observe that week this year. In order to 
aid as much as possible in these observ- 
ances, the State Department of Education 
has secured valuable information for daily 
American Education Week programs 
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(November 6-12, 1938) and assembled it, 
together with suggestions and comments 
it for these programs, and is publishing a 
‘ special bulletin for the use of those inter- 
ested in observing the week. This bulletin 
will be mailed to superintendents of 
schools and others requesting it. It is 
probable that one copy of this bulletin will 
reach each public high school in the State. 
Teachers in small schools near high 
schools should be able to borrow materials 
from the high schools, or the superinten- 
dent of schools in their districts. 

The daily programs for the week are: 


: Sunday, November 6— 
:: ACHIEVING THE GOLDEN RULE 


Monday, November 7— 
DEVELOPING STRONG BODIES; 
. ABLE MINDS 


, Tuesday, November 8— 
a MASTERING SKILLS AND 
KNOWLEDGE 


Wednesday, November 9— 
ATTAINING VALUES AND 
STANDARDS 


Thursday, November 10— 
4 ACCEPTING NEW CIVIC 
‘: RESPONSIBILITIES 


Friday, November 11— 
HOLDING FAST TO OUR IDEALS 
OF FREEDOM 


Saturday, November 12— 

GAINING SECURITY FOR ALL 

No teacher should fail to have her 
school patrons visit their school at least 
once during American Education Week. 
She can plan a dinner or some affair that 
will attract parents. She should enlist 
their aid in forwarding a state-wide school 
program such as adopted by the planning 
board of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 

Packets containing materials for Ameri- 
can Education Week programs may be 
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purchased from the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. (Price 
per packet 50 cents). 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 

Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 

ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Woritp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. §S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 
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OCTOBER HONOR [ROLL 


Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
CLINTON : Re G, (Renean “AGBAN at ee ce L. H. Robinson 
FAYETTE 3s WOE YIU GRGIN oso cece J. Irvin Huddleston 
PoWELL Thomas I. Rogers WILLIAMSTOWN Orie P. Gruelle 
WINCHESTER Boswell Hodgkins 

Louisville: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SCHOOL Louise Robertson 

GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL Louise Robertson 


Official Pledge List of Membership 


The Official Pledges of 100 Per Cent Enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and the 
State Association for 1938-1939 Have Been Received for the Following Counties 
and Independent Districts at Time of Going to Press with the October Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Lyon Independent Districts . 
Ballard Carlisle McCracken Benton Hickman Grand Rivers 
Calloway Graves Trigg 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Hancock McLean Webster Earlington Livermore Pembroke 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Muhlenberg Independent Districts 
Logan Monroe Todd Central City Franklin 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Ohio Independent Districts Lebanon Jct. 
Grayson Meade Taylor Chaplin Horse Cave Munfordville 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts . 
Henry Hikes California Nannie Lee Frayser Longfellow Hiram Roberts 
Shelby — Louisville: Gavin Cochran Reuben Post Halleck Jas. R. Lowell Ellen C. Semple 
J. B. Atherton High Geo. Rogers Clark Hazelwood duPont Manual Shawnee High 
J. B. Atkinson Victor H. Engelhard Highland Jr. High Male High Isaac Shelby _ 
Wm. R. Belknap Eastern Jr. High Mary D. Hill Geo. W. Morris Southern Jr. High 
Albert Brandeis Emerson Chas. D. Jacob Parkland John C. Strother 
Beechmont Emmet Field Stoddard Johnston Parkland Jr. High Geo. H. Tingley 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Gallatin Independent Districts Falmouth 
Carroll Campbell Pendleton Augusta Cold Spring Southgate 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Lewis Independent Districts 
Fleming Greenup Magoffin Greenup Pikeville College 
Paintsville Russell Van Lear 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
© Counties 2 Independent Districts 
cky. : McCreary Perry Russell Albany Middleburg Stanford 
Ferguson Monticello 




















W. F, | UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
rester, Counties Independent Districts 

Bell Corbin Harlan Middlesboro 

Gatliff Lynch Williamsburg 

John » UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
yi Counties Lee Letcher Independent Districts 
r. Lee CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
a3 Counties Independent Districts 

Bourbon Mercer Rockcastle Carlisle Georgetown Richmond 
. ¢ Estill Nicholas Scott Burgin Harrodsburg Winchester 
Senie Franklin Powell Frankfort Livingston 


Drive, N. E. A. HONOR ROLL—OCTOBER 


Superintendent Superintendent 
LEXINGTON City SCHOOLS Henry H. Hill FayetreE CouNTy SCHOOLBG............ D. Y. Dunn 
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The Word Plan Should Be 
Very Important to the Teacher 


By Lewis R. Hirt 


Louisville Manager, 
Fidelity Investment Association 


< oe HAPPIEST and most 
efficient teachers are those who live by 
the Plan. They plan their work; they plan 
their study; they plan their play. They 
do this for each day, week, month, and 
year, and yes, many do it for several years 
in advance. 

Having been a teacher for thirteen 
years, I had an opportunity to observe 
many teachers and I can frankly say the 
most efficient teachers are those who plan 
their future, in few cases the plan might 
not have reached the ultimate goal, but in 
many cases it will—because the one who 
will plan will have the will power to 
make it succeed. 

Although the world is filled with all 
kinds of “Plans,” in this article let’s inter- 
est ourselves in just one very important 
plan, one that every teacher should be 
interested in and one on which depends a 
great deal whether we can make other 
plans succeed. 


This very important plan is termed 
“Our Financial Plan.” What have we 
done about it? Isn’t it true most of us 
are using the hit and skip method—hop- 
ing that some day we will inherit some 
money—so we can take that much-sought- 
after trip abroad, or do advance studying 
at Columbia, or have that home or farm 
we admired so much—if just someone 
would will us the money, we could do 
those very things. Unfortunately that 
won't happen to me—but I did want to 
do some of the above things—so I adopted 
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a definite financial plan—whereby I 
could set aside a small portion of my 
earnings without interfering with other 
things that I was doing. Today many 
teachers know they will not inherit any 
money, but are definitely on their way by 
using a systematic plan of saving. 

The very noted James J. Hill once said: 
“If you want to know whether you are 
destined to be a success or not, you can 
easily find out. The test is simple and is 
infallible. Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out. You will lose—you 
may think not, but you will lose sure as 
fate, for the seed of success is not in you.” 

No teacher deliberately sets out to be 
dependent in old age. But time flies and 
money with it—and only a handful of 
those who reach the age of 65 have sufh- 
cient funds to see them through life’s 
twilight years. 

Indeed, if the truth were known, sur- 
prisingly few teachers in their prime have 
enough cash in reserve to keep going with- 
out income for more than two or three 
months. 

What is the solution? According to 
thousands in all sections of the country a 
financial plan should be adopted from a 
time-tested institution. Roger Babson, the 
noted economist, some time ago set forth 
five points that serve as a good base for 
a teacher to use in selecting an institution 
for placing of their savings. They are 
as follows: 

1. Institution must be at least 25 years 
old. 


2. Must have been tested and used by 
thousands of investors. 

3. Must have proven itself in period of 
depression and periods of prosperity. 

4. Must have progressed under all con- 
ditions. 
_ 5. Must have proven itself to be unfail- 
ingly trustworthy. 
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Now the last and very important point 
in adopting a financial plan—how shall 
the teachers consider and act their part in 
the plan. They must consider the fact 
that today they are making a salary for 
two people, part of their present income 
to be used by them for present-day needs 
and to send a portion of their income 
ahead to be used by them at a later date. 
In order for one to do this important feat 
they must treat thrift as a fixed charge on 
their income. This to be done regularly 
and with the idea of reaching for a certain 
objective. 

If the teachers will include in their 
every day program this idea of a definite 
financial plan, I am sure they will get 
more enjoyment from their work; be 
better teachers; have time and money to 
have vacations; and when their teaching 
days are over, be able to keep on enjoying 
life because they made preparation for 
that time several years before. 


Rules for Success in Brief 


1. Cultivate the habit of persistence. 


2. Make up your mind to do the things 
you dream of doing. 


3. Plan the first step, then begin. 
4. Perform one hard task each day. 


5. Believe in yourself and in the thing 
you mean to do. 


6. Do not be turned from your purpose 
by failures nor expect too much at first. 


7. School yourself to disregard dis- 
couragements and opposition. 


8. Read a good book occasionally. 


9. Skip the trifling and worthless in 
reading newspapers. It will keep your 
mind sweeter and save a lot of time. 


Planned in 
conjunction with the 


8TH BIENNIAL CONGRESS 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


From N.Y. July § « From New Orleans July 10 
Returning to N. Y. August 27 


by specially-chartered Holland America Liner 
“ROTTERDAM” 


53 DAYS - $500 up 


Visiting Havana, Curacao, Venezuela, Pernambuco, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santos, 5} days at Rio, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Puerto Rico. 

A unique opportunity to combine educational and 
vacational phases of travel . . . to attend the great 
Congress of World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations on a summer-long cruise to South America 
and the West Indies. 


Plan now for this new-type summer vacation. 
Write for information to 


World Federation of Education Associations 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








10. Be courteous and considerate. 

11. Cut out the ill humors from your 
disposition. 

12. Finally, be of a cheerful counte- 
nance. More battles have been lost by 
frowns and more successes are won by the 
narrow margin of a smile than this old 
world dreams of.—Pubprico. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 1938 Edition of the Lincoln 
Library of Essential Information 
will be ready for distribution by 
the time your order reaches us. 


Discount on quantity orders. 
Write for free copy of Unit-Builder 


THE FRONTIER PRESS DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1110 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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To every teacher 
about to get a loan 


Getting a loan is not always the best way out of a 
money problem. Sometimes trimming of expenses and 
careful budgeting will help as much as borrowing to 
put a teacher’s finances on a sound basis. 

At Household Finance you can discuss your situation 
and what to do about it with a person who has had 
years of experience finding ways out of money worries. 
You will not be urged to borrow. But if a loan can help 
you to help yourself, Household will offer you the op- 
portunity to borrow up to $300—simply and privately. 


Loans without endorsers 


You need no security to borrow from Household 
Finance. You merely sign a promissory note. You get 
the money you need promptly—without embarrassment 
—and without asking others to sign with you. You may 
take 10 to 20 months to repay your loan. 

If there is a Household office inyour city, call there and 
the simple arrangements for your loan will be made in a 
private consultation room. Or mail the coupon below 
for complete information about the Household loan 
plan for teachers. 

Many persons can benefit from guidance in money man- 
agement. So Household shows borrowers how to prac- 
tice budgeting—how to get more from their incomes 
through better buying. Household’s practical publica- 
tions, developed to facilitate this work, are now used 
as study and reference material in more than 1,000 
schools and colleges. You may obtain copies of these 
helpful booklets at your local Household Finance 
branch. Or ask for information about the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer Education on the margin 
of the coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LoulsvILLE, Ky. 
3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Househo!d Finance Corporat’on 
3rd Floor, Third and Main Bldg. Phone 3-3137 


CINcINNATTI, O. 
Household Finance Corporat‘on 
14th Floor Carew Tower. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION Incorporated 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


1878 Completing 60 Years of Serviceto the American Family1938 


Phone Main 1585 





Household Finance Corporation KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understan 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 
Address 

City. State 

Amount I desire to borrow $...............-. Amount of Salary $00 











Second Year of an Experiment 
in Estill County 


(Continued from page 38) 


have been changed to fit these changed 
schools. The Irvine Times publishes each 
week news from the various schools. This 
is in the form of general news, stories, 
poems, book reviews, and articles written 
by a child or by groups. From the study 
of records this year the West Irvine School 
published a magazine and the last month’s 
issue of the magazine contained some 
form of writing from 37 schools in the 
county. The skills are not neglected. 
Achievement and Intelligence Tests have 
been given over a period of two years to 
schools who have made changes and to 
those who have not made a change. Space 
does not permit a table to be given, but 
the schools making the change have far 
surpassed the other schools in skills. We 
have no scientific way of measuring the 
attitudes of the children but from all the 
teachers’ statements and from the writer's 
observance, co-operation, responsibility, 
initiative, leaders, and followers, toler- 
ance, and creative spirit have been de- 
veloped. 


SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


The school exhibit is rapidly becoming 
a museum. 

The exhibit started last year by asking 
teachers if their pupils would like to send 
something to be exhibited from their 
school. These exhibits were placed in the 
office of the superintendent. So much 
interest was aroused from this exhibit that 
a room was secured at the high school 
for a museum and school exhibit. This 
museum is growing so rapidly that one 
room will not hold the exhibits. Looms, 
friezes, murals, pictures, charts, booklets, 
pottery, baskets, maps, rugs, miniature 
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windmills, costumes of foreign countries, 
marionettes, bird houses, bird nests, rocks, 
arrow heads, doll furniture, mounted but- 
terflies, seaweed, candles, rugs, pewter 
dishes, etc., are to be found in the mu- 
seum. 


COMMUNITY 


The schools and communities have 
worked together. 


Parent meetings are held regularly at 
55 schools. These meetings are usually 
held on Friday afternoons. The 4-H Clubs 
hold their regular meetings at their respec- 
tive schools. The teacher helps in these 
4-H meetings. Health meetings and 
clinics have been held in schools this year. 
Three University of Kentucky Listening 
Centers have been established in three re- 
mote sections of the county. In every 
section where a Listening Center was es- 
tablished from three to five patrons have 
bought radios. The patrons have aided 
the teachers in securing materials. They 
have gone with the teacher and children 
on their various trips. The patrons have 
assisted in planting trees and shrubs on 
the school lawns. Parties, pie suppers, 
fiddlers’ contests, spelling bees, candy pull- 
ings, church and Sunday school have been 
held in the various schools. In one of the 
larger schools a forum was conducted. A 
conservation program has been started in 
one section of the county, and a soil ero- 
sion project in another section. A co- 
Operative program of transporting and 
selling cream has begun in one school. 
Current Event Clubs have been organized. 
More daily newspapers are going into 
the schools and homes. The parents have 
been participating in various phases of the 
recreational activities. 

This joining of school and community 
has brought satisfaction to both youths 
It seems one can find no more 
fitting close than the opening challenge 


of Hanna’s book: “Youth Serves the Com- 
munity.” 

Children and youth, millions of them the 
world over, restless with tremendous energies! 
Communities, thousands of them from Pole to 
Pole, embracing the conditions and the ma- 
terials from which we may create a far more 
ideal environment for better living! On the 
one hand, the great energy of youth requiring 
only a dynamic purpose to make that force the 
most constructive factor in social progress. On 
the other hand, cultures rich in potentialities, 
needing a great constructive force in order to 
realize the abundant human life which they 
are capable of providing. To co-ordinate these 
two mighty resources—to harness the energy of 
youth to the task of progressively improving 
conditions of community life—that is the su- 
preme challenge to educational and social states- 
manship. 


LET US WATCH well our beginnings 
and results will manage themselves.— 
Alex Clark. 





“PARACHUTE” 
for “Happy Landings” 


The T.C.U. Umbrella is so 
big and strong that when 
serious trouble comes you'll 
find it much more than an 
“umbrella.” You’ll say it’s 
a life-saving ‘“‘parachute,’’ because it provides such safe, 
happy landings. You won’t feel the small amount you pay 
out (less than a nickel a day) for all that T.C.U. gives, but 
how you will feel the cost of severe sickness, serious acci- 
dent or weeks of quarantine if they strike while you are 
unprotected. Send the coupon today. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 962 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 962 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing more 
about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story. 

Name 
Address 





























NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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ALL EXERCISE 
MATERIAL IN 
FROWT AND BACK 


SECTIONS op, 
OF BOOK (UE "ss 


La, 
ALL TEXT MATERIAL) “7 
IN CENTER SECTION [,, FURISRED 
KEYED FOR READY FOR EACH 
REFERENCE BOOK 

















Note in illustration how text 
material is in center section 
affording ready reference. Each 
book with exception Third Grade 
has diagnostic or inventory tests for 
each unit. A separate set of achievement tests, one for each unit, is furnished 
free to the teacher with each book, when used in class quantities. An answer 
book for teacher is furnished. 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
“Keys to Good Language’’ (with 9 Tests) for Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades. 
List Price, 40c each. 
JUNIOR HIGH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
fae SRO ““Keys to Good English’? (with 6 Tests) Books 1, 2, and 3 for Grades 7, 8, and 9. 
abl List Price, 45c each. 
to SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL—‘‘Keys to English Mastery’’ (with 10 Tests). 
6000 | Books One and Two for Grades 10 and *11. List Price, 75c each. 
GLISH | *Book Two for 11th Grade available January 1, 1939. 


GEOGRAPHY Through Stories and Games 

ARRANGED TO FOLLOW YOUR STATE COURSE OF STUDY 

BOOK 4 (for Grade 4)—covering Southwestern Asia, The Nile and 

the Congo, Countries near the Mediterranean Sea, Switzerland, The 
Netherlands, and Norway. 

BOOK 5 (for Grade §)—covering United States, Western or Plateau 

and Pacific Coast States, Middle West States, Southeastern States, GEOGRAPHY 

Northeastern States, Outlying Possessions of the United States, and ee 


* 


Canada. 

BOOK 6 (for Grade 6)—covering British Isles, France, Germany, The 
Low Countries, The Scandinavian Peninsula, Spain and Portugal, 
Italy and the Alpine Countries, New Countries of Central Europe, 
Japan, China, India, Southeastern Asia, Countries of Southwestern 
Asia, Southeastern Europe, and Russia. 

BOOK 7 (for Grade 7)—covering South America, Central America, 
islands of the Caribbean, Mexico, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Geography through Stories and Games. List Price 30c each 











HIGH SCHOOL Clothing Workbook (4 Tests) 


“ 09 ” . List Price, 50c 
‘oan ak tes Os a 
; as 
List Price, 60¢ (See description above) 
Modern History (8 Tests) GRADES 


List Price, 60c eat ak 
Ancient & Medieval History ait Arithmetic Drill Tablets 
(8 Tests) List Price, 60c Complete drill material in economical 


World History (8 Tests) List Price, 60¢ form for Grades 1 through & 
List Price, 15¢ 
Algebra | Workbook (8 Tests) Child’s Health 


List Price, 40c 

Algebra 11 Workbook (9 Tests) ee for Grades 1 through 8 
Cit toe OA oat 

Plane Geometry Drill Book (2 Tests) Books 5, 6 7, 8 for Grea “yy 
List Price, 40c 7, § List Pri 

Home Economics— » & ist Price, 45c each 


Foods Workbook (6 Tests) Geography through Stories and Games 
List Price, 50¢ (See description above) 











* * All prices subject to usual 20% discount * * 


Additional information and inspection copies will be gladly sent to you. 
Simply write, giving name, position and school, and address. 


THE ECONOMY COMPANY 


290 SPRING ST. N. W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Enriched Teaching in the 
Later Elementary Grades 


(Continued from page 20) 


There are the problems of citizenship 
and education that are persistent, but out 
of such a program as I have been discuss- 
ing I believe that true education will re- 
sult and that citizenship of the finest type 
will come. Truly all that we do in school 
is aimed to develop citizenship and to give 
to children the tools and techniques for 
continuing their education as long as they 
live. 


One of our big problems in the ele- 
mentary school is to see that every child 
masters the tools of learning—reading, 
speaking, discussing, writing, spelling, 
library usage, numbers—those tools that 
are needed by every individual in daily 
living. 

In schools at work with children solv- 
ing such problems you will find such 
things going on as house-keeping; explor- 
ing the environment; contributing to and 
participating in the life of the school; 
keeping in touch with the world; being 
curious about interesting things; discuss- 
ing, sharing, experimenting, weighing, 
summarizing, judging, deciding, conclud- 
ing, expressing themselves through what- 
ever medium is available; writing and issu- 
ing newspapers, diaries, and yearbooks, be- 
cause when we have interesting things to 
do and interesting experiences, we want to 
record them; adventuring in books; pub- 
lishing books; dramatizing stories we like. 


It is our responsibility as teachers to 
know our children and their environment, 
to believe in them, if we are going to re- 
lease their potentialities. To do this, to 
enrich living for them, we need to make 
of ourselves real people, people interest- 








LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Domestic Plan 


No Endorsers 
Your Signature Only Required 


For many years Domestic Finance has specialized 
in loans to educators. Based upon the experiences of 
thousands of loans made to teachers throughout Ken- 
tucky and adjoining states, the officials of our com- 
pany evolved the Domestic Plan of making loans by 
mail. Barriers of distance have been completely 
eliminated. Teachers living in the remotest corner of 
our great state may now enjoy the facilities of our 
teacher clients in schools adjacent to our offices. 


The countless requirements and emergencies that 
create needs for additional money from time to time 
in the lives of educators know no geographical 
boundaries. And so to meet an urgent need, we put 
“Seven ee Boots’’ on our loans. They come to 
you now wherever the postman blows his whistle. 


No Security 


Loans in Complete Privacy 


Since all details of the loan transaction are nego- 
tiated by mail, the utmost privacy prevails. Intimate 
financial problems are accorded fullest confidential 
consideration. Friendly competent advice to fit indi- 
vidual requirements rather than stereotyped general- 
ities is cheerfully given upon request. 

If you have a financial problem—a need for addi- 
tional money—a desire to do something that cash 
will assist you in eccomgtining, you are cordially 
invited to visit our nearest office or to mail the 
coupon attached. Complete details will be sent you. 
Write today and have the information available for 
future use. ; 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 


CORP., Incorporated 


A KENTUCKY INSTITUTION 


Home managed completely equipped offices in 
these Kentucky cities 


Paducah e e e 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Mayfield e e e 
121 South 7th Street 


Kentucky 
Phone 623 


Kentucky 
Phone 22 


DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 
(Mail to either Kentucky office) 


Please mail without obligation complete details of 
Domestic Finance Teacher Loan-by-mail Plan. 
understand this inquiry will entail no obligation to 
effect a loan. 


Name 





Address 
City. 








Amount interested in §................. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


HOMECOMING OCT. 28-29 


OPEN HOUSE WILL BE OBSERVED OVER ENTIRE CAMPUS 


FOOTBALL 
WESTERN vs. WEST MICHIGAN STATE 











Second Semester Begins January 30. 





* April Term Begins April 3 








ing to those with whom we live and 
work. And we will be more interest- 
ing to live with ourselves. To do this, 
we need to develop the seeing eye, for the 
world is full of interesting things and life 
is all too short. I believe you will find a 
challenge in this little poem by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, even as I have: 


To think I once saw grocery shops 
With but a casual eye, 

And fingered figs and apricots 
As one who came to buy. 


To think I never dreamed of how 
Bananas sway in rain, 

And often looked at oranges 
But never thought of Spain. 


And in those wasted days I saw 
No sails above the tea, 

For grocery shops were grocery shops, 
Not hemispheres to me. 


The Extra-Curricular Program 
of Activities for High Schools 
of Kentucky 

(Continued from page 35) 

The data on the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the high schools in Kentucky show 
that these schools are giving considerable 
attention to the phase of secondary edu- 
cation. They show also that, in general, 
the smaller the school the more limited 
the range of activities offered and the 
smaller proportion of schools sponsoring 
each activity. Inter-school competition is 
more frequent in athletic activities than 
in nonathletic activities. There is an in- 
dication of a sound basis for student ac- 
tivities through grants of funds from 
boards of education for their partial sup- 
port. 








NEW BOOKS 
In your library will add new zest to reading 
and will improve morale. 
We Supply 
READING AND REFERENCE 
for 
GRADEs AND HicH ScHooL 
at moderate prices. 
Prompt SeRvicE—Maximum Discounts 
For complete’ satisfaction order of 
GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 
Celumbus, Ohio 











KERNEY M. ADAMS’S 
STU DY AID 


HARRY ELMER BARNES’S 


HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Affords Teachers and Students the shortest 
and best way to A CLEAR UNDERSTAND- 
ING of that great textbook 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TODAY—NOW 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Questionnaire on Adequacy of 
Medical Service 


go KENTUCKY State 


Medical Association is making a study of 
all persons unable to provide for them- 
selves medical, dental, and hospital serv- 
ices and in order to secure the factual 
knowledge necessary for the development 
of an intelligent plan for the solution of 
this problem, it desires to secure from all 
teachers, and from parent-teachers asso- 
ciations, answers to these questions: 


1. Can the majority of the families in your 
school district be reached by all-weather roads? 

2. Is there a hospital in your county which 
serves all families in your school district who 
are able to pay for medical services? 

3. Is there a hospital in your county, or in 
your school district, which has free beds for 
those unable to pay for medical service? , 

4. How far is it from your school district to 
the nearest hospital ? 

5. How many persons were sent to a hospital 
from your school district for: 


FREE CARE 
Surgical 
Medical 
Obstetrical 


PART PAY 
Surgical 
Medical 
Obstetrical 


FULL PAY 
Surgical 
Medical 
Obstetrical 


6. What was the source of funds used in 
caring for the part-pay patients? 


7. Were there adults or children in your 
school district who did not receive surgical, 
medical, or obstetrical care, even though such 
care was provided free? 

If so, why? 

8. Have there been instances in your school 
district in which individuals who needed medi- 
cal, dental, or hospital services, refused to avail 
— of such services when provided for 
them ? 


9. Were free clinics, medical, and dental, for 
children and/or adults operated in your school 


October, Nineteen Thirty-eight 


district by private physicians and dentists? 
(Those operated by governmental agencies not 
included. ) 

10. Were provisions made in these clinics 
to care for indigents found to be in need of 
medical, surgical, or dental care? 

11. How was the plan for care financed? 


12. What percentage of your school district’s 
families do you estimate to be financially un- 
able to secure medical, surgical, dental, or 
hospital care? 

13. Is the care of indigent cases given by: 

1. Private physicians (free) 
2. Through county or city governments 
3. Private welfare agencies 
4. Other private agencies 
(Please check) 

14. What are your suggestions for improve- 

ment in care of indigent patients? 


15. Have the children in your school been 
given medical examinations in the past two 
years? 

16. If so, what percentage had defects? 


17. What percentage of those having defects 
had them corrected ? ............-0+0+++ %. 


18. Of the number failing to have defects 
corrected, what percentage do you think did so 
because they were unable to pay for such 
gn ae %. 


If you will help us to secure the answers 
to the above questions, it will really help 
in providing a basis upon which we may 
formulate a solution for this problem. 

Please mail the answers to the Kentucky 
State Medical Association, 620 South 
Third Street, Louisville, Kentucky, as soon 
as possible. Print the name of your 
county, and the name of your school, 
plainly in the lower left hand corner of 
the questionnaire. Any additional sugges- 
tions that you care to make will be greatly 
appreciated by this Association. 
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May we quote from a 
reeent letter? 


@@the only other hotel or 
restaurant in the country, 
which even approaches your 
Bluegrass Room, is at least 
three times as expensive. 
You are to be congratulated 
on the superb job you are 


doing.®©® 
* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


tal 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
A New Sociology Text for High Schools 
By Emory S. Bogardus and Robert H. Lewis 


The authors of this text approach the study of sociology through specific problems. 
Students will find this book a helpful, practical guide in making the normal and neces- 
sary personality adjustments for the development of a satisfactory social life. 


Lem Se Eee Tee 


— 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


1938 EDITION 
By C. C. Janzen and O. W. Stephenson 


This new edition of a widely accepted text features a simple, non-partisan approach 
to the study of economic practices, principles, and problems which are of immediate and 
vital concern to every citizen. 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 
A Text in Government for the Senior High School 
By John A. Lapp and Robert B. Weaver 


This book emphasizes the intelligent participation of the individual citizen in 
governmental affairs. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 EAST TWENTIETH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


Buckley-White-Adams-Silvernale 


A new eight-book series on Safety Education for the elementary grades, organized 
in a cyclic treatment on ascending terraces, in eight basic texts titled: 


AWAY WE G6O HERE AND THERE 
HAPPY TIMES AROUND THE YEAR 

IN STORM AND SUNSHINE ON LAND AND WATER 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY WHO TRAVELS THERE? 


A course developed, and fully tested, in twelve years of research and experimenta- 
tion in the City of Cleveland and the surrounding county schools. 

Aside from their special safety values these books are scientifically prepared and 
beautifully illustrated as readers. 

Workbook and teacher’s manual for each of the texts. 

The series should have a place in every elementary school curriculum. Further in- 
formation or review copies will be gladly furnished by the publisher. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 














eth Like Other Tools Need Cares 
) And,Chewing Gum és Good for The 


As «4 workman is known by his tools 
so you can be judged by the cleanliness 
and care you give your teeth, your chew- 
ing tools. When you enjoy gum you help 
‘\, WHITEN AND BRIGHTEN your t eeth because 
), the gentle, natural process of chew- 
ing tends to scrub and POLISH THE 
surFAces and remove food particles. 

Your smile becomes more attrac- 

tive, too. Four ways toward 

Good Teeth are Right Food, 

Personal Attention, Dentist’s 
Inspection and Plenty of 

Chewing Mxercise. Get some 

delicious Chewing Gum today. 





THERE’S A REASON, TIME AND PLACE FOR GUM 





A 


“IVERSITY RESEARCH IS BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING . . . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

















300,000 


Piano Buyers Have Chosen 


The STEINWAY 


? 


‘* The Instrument of the Immortals’ 








a 


300,000 SATISFIED OWNERS! 


Steinway is the least expensive of Grands because it will 


give you 50 or more years of satisfactory service. 
$88 5B Buys a Steinway Grand, and on terms—if desired 
—as easy as purchasing an inexpensive automobile. 


INVESTIGATE SHACKLETON’S NEW BUDGET PLAN 


Shackleton’s 


307-309 West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


Also the home of Hammond Organ, Chickering, Knabe, Wurlitzer, Story ¢ Clark, 
Weber, Minipiano, Schumann, Chase ¢ Baker, and George Steck Pianos 

















